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HEN I made reserva- 
tions for a three-week 
stay at Kenyon Ranch 
in southern Arizona, I planned to de- 
vote myself exclusively to horse- 
back riding, swimming, sleeping, 
and gaining five pounds. I came 
back with six added pounds and a silver pin 
which I acquired by becoming a charter mem- 
ber of the Santa Cruz Historical Society. The 
Santa Cruz Historical Society, I will have you 
know, is a serious-minded group of light- 
hearted people and is one of the newly born 
organizations in the Southwest which are con- 
cerned with ferreting out, fitting together, 
and preserving interesting facts about local 





history. 

So far I have learned that Tucson was the 
only walled city that ever existed in the 
United States and that Tubac, which is no 
longer a post office, was once the largest town 
in Arizona. There is an interesting story 
about paper bills printed in Tubac by a man 
named Poston. Each denomination bore a pic- 
ture of a certain animal, such as a horse, a 
rooster, or a pig. These pictures were easily 
recognized by the Indians. If we could have 
similar paper money which would vary in 
value according to the commodity pictured, 
we might yet beat inflation. 

Really, this game of digging up local his 
tory in a small region is far more fun than 
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north side of Chicago in an area that 
can be covered on foot, the most 
amazing things have happened and 
at the moment I know little more 
about Chicago than I do about 
Tubac! That I have lots of good 
company in my ignorance is some- 
thing that a Chicagoan should not boast about. 

It’s not too big a jump from local history 
to national and state flags. Never have we 
had such an enthusiastic response to a mail- 
ing as that which followed our gift to li- 
braries and schools of a reprint of our new 
article on Flags, and letters continue to ar- 
rive in every mail. 

This morning I renewed acquaintance with 
the striking Arizona flag, which combines a 
copper star with the old Spanish colors, red 
and yellow. While in Arizona I heard some 
interesting things about the Gadsden Pur- 
chase, so I looked that up in the Fact-Index. 
An informative Fact Entry sent me to the sec- 
tion on the Western Advance in the United 
States History article. There I not only read 
about the Gadsden Purchase but found a fasci- 
nating map showing all the blocks of territory 
in the United States annexed by treaty or pur- 
chase. 

New see where my membership in the 
Santa Cruz Historical Society has led us—all 
around the lot. And I almost forgot to say 
that I know the woman who as a girl made 


Canasta. I am all for it. Here on the near _ the first South Dakota flag! 
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3-Dimensional Planning 

de a ; site gives wings to the imagination— 
ee ee File ay Oe Et: Treen puts "NEW LIFE” in your library. 
at ae = s ft : ; . ss . ea it's done with exdct scale models 
inner et eerie by NEW LIFE’s planning staff 

re ; I Be A a to give you a photo supplement 
- - -— to the draftsman's layout. 
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to see at L.A. (Booth 39-40); 
to use wherever you are 


The Unreluctant Years; A Critical Approach to Children’s Lit- 
erature. Lillian H. Smith. June 1953. 


Considers children’s books as literature, not as tools serving a 
secondary purpose. The author analyzes the qualities of certain 
classics in each type of children’s literature and thereby estab- 
lishes the criteria for evaluating children’s books of today. This 
book will help anyone—the librarian, teacher, parent, student of 
education—who wishes to increase his knowledge of how to pro- 
vide the best reading for children. 200p. $4.50 


Personnel Administration for Libraries; A Bibliographic Essay. 
Ralph E. McCoy. June 1953. 
Constitutes a survey of the large body of personnel literature in 
all its aspects (written primarily after 1935), with particular ref- 
erence to its application to large and small libraries—public, col- 
' lege, university, school, and special. It is intended to give the li- 
brary administrator, and all who supervise, a guide to the solution 
of specific personnel problems. The essay presents a synthesis of 
concepts and techniques formed from the works it cites. Over 
450 works are included. Detailed subject index is appended. 


104p. $2.25 
RECENT 


Subject Headings for Children’s Ma- 
terials. Rue and LaPlante. 1952. Based 
on nation-wide curriculum research as 


Vocations in Fact and Fiction. Haebich. 
1953. Annotated lists of books, primarily 
biographies, under a subject index of 





well as school and public library surveys 
of what children ask for and how they 
ask for it. Designed for use in children’s 
rooms in public libraries and in elemen- 
tary and junior high schools, this list 
will be a valuable tool wherever children 
and young people use subject headings. 


240p. $4. 


Inexpensive Books for Boys and Girls. 
Adamson. 3d ed. 1952. A buying guide 
of over 700 titles, priced at $1. 50 or less, 
selected for suitability to public and 
elementary school library use. 40p. 65¢ 


more than 200 vocational subject head- 
ings. For use by librarians, counselors, 
and students themselves seeking books 
that will illuminate particular fields of 
work in the confusing world of many 
jobs. Material ranges from easy to schol- 
arly; includes some for the handicapped. 


64p. $1.25 


Salaries of Library Personnel, 1952. ‘Tim- 
merman. 1953. Results of the March 
1952 survey by the ALA Board on Per- 
sonnel Administration. Covers more than 
25,000 positions in 1024 libraries. 

60p. $1.25 
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County and Regional Library Development. 
Basic Reference Sources; An Introduction to 


Materials and Methods. (Shores’ 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the 


3d edition of Basic Reference Books) 
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Edited for Young MINDS ° 


Printed for Young EYES 


Ideal for Grade School CHILDREN 


BRITANNICA JUNIOR! 


BRITANNICA JUNIOR'S large, easy-to- 
read type, its inviting style, its 
interesting illustrations are all factors 
in making BJ the ideal encyclopaedia 
for boys and girls in the elementary 
grades. 

In the 1953 EDITION, many new 
color illustrations have been added. 
This means that MORE THAN FOUR 
OUT OF EVERY FIVE text pages are 
illustrated. The simplified sentence 
structure, the carefully checked 
vocabulary, the interesting pictures 
fit together, making the use of BJ’s 
15 voLUMEs both easy and enjoyable. 
Information-seeking and fact-find- 
ing become a pleasant pastime— 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITAN 





children learn because they enjoy 
learning with Britannica Junior. For 
this reason, many educators recom- 
mend a set for each classroom, so 
that the child’s thousand-and-one 
questions may be answered promptly 
and factually, while interest is at 
its height. 

This LATEST EDITION of Britannica 
Junior is available to schools and 
libraries at a special low price and on 
exceptionally easy payment terms. 


Write or wire 
Educational Department 


425 North Michigan Ave., Chic 1 
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American Educator 
Encyclopedia 


WORTHY OF YOU... and 


Your Reference Needs 


LIBRARY-SCHOOL PRICE, for the Ten 
So) LIC 11h 71a 
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PILL ah amide Ea 


MORE THAN 5,000 PAGES of 


enriching text and dramatic 


illustrations (many in _ color) 


s YOU ARE CORDIALLY INVITED fo visit 
us at Booth B-49, ALA Conference, 
Los Angeles, June 21-27. 
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THE UNITED EDUCATORS, INC. 


@ AMERICAN EDUCATOR ENCYCLOPEDIA 
@ WONDERLAND OF KNOWLEDGE 
@ BOOK TRAILS & JUNIOR INSTRUCTOR 


6 North Michigan Avenve 


CHICAGO e ILLINOIS 
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Self-contradiction? 


The Music goes round and round... 

And like Little Black Sambo’s Tigers . . . 

Is swallowed in its own thoughts. 
I refer to 

“Acceptance of an advertisement by the ALA 
Bulletin does not imply endorsement of the product 
by the American Library Association” and “Tell 





} Please . 


| be 


them you saw their advertisement in the ALA 

| Bulletin.” 

. be not self-contradictory and dis- 
continue either one or both. 

Joe H. Battey 

Box 364 Peabody 

| Nashville, Tenn. 


Can we have that once more, please?—Ed. 


| Magazine Article 
| I am gathering material for a magazine article 
| about the manifold services of the public library 
| and would like to hear from librarians who are 
| offering services to their community which, so far 
| as they know, are unique. 
THEODOR SCHUCHAT 
1020 19th Street NW 
Washington 6, D.C. 


What magazine?—Ed. 
| ALA Dues 
In answer to Mr. Ralph Hudson’s letter on 
raising of ALA dues in the March 1953 issue of 


the ALA Bulletin, I should like to state that I think 
Mr. Hudson’s views do a disfavor both to the 
ALA and the library profession at large. Un- 
doubtedly, as state librarian of the oil-rich state of 
Oklahoma, Mr. Hudson has his ALA dues paid for 
him and probably, since he is performing a capable 
job, the state would not mind paying a few dollars 
more if necessary. This halcyon state of affairs 
is not true unfortunately for all librarians—it 
particularly the younger professional librarian, 
anxious to be active in the ALA who finds it in- 
creasingly difficult to pay rising dues which he must 
pay himself since salaries are not keeping pace 
with rising living costs. 

The point is not that ALA dues should be in- 
creased but rather that the ALA program should 
tailored to meet the income now coming in 
from membership. In other words, as in 
federal government, there should be a balancing 
of the budget before more ambitious plans are 
undertaken. It is easy to say that physicians pay 
$25 dues a year and isn’t our profession worth 
the same—it is indeed if everyone in library work 
were professional, but Mr. Hudson should re- 
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its the 
new 
Microcard 
















Latest design plus new knob 
activated card moving mech- 
anism guarantees easy, clear 
readability.Card holder auto- 
matically opens for insertion, 
closes and holds Microcards 
firmly and always in square.’ 








Write 


For complete infor- 
mation and price list 
of all models. 
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NO EYE STRAIN, PAGE AFTER PAGE 
OF EFFORTLESS, EASY READING. 


Libraries, public or private, throughout 
the country are adopting the new Micro- 
card Reader for the quick, easy, convenient 
way to serve their readers. Books, charts, 
records, documents, etc. previously pre- 
served by Microcards are enlarged 26 times 
and centered on a screen 974%" x 1014”. 
Focussing knob quickly brings type into 
sharp clean focus, control knobs locate 
desired page with a mirimum of movement. 
The Model 6A (illus.ated) has fast F1.5 
lens and wide angle screen . . . $255.00 

The model 6 has an F3.5 lens for softer 
light, and Fresnel type screen . . . $245.00 


THE MICROCARD CORPORATION 
READER DIVISION 
BOX 314A, LACROSSE, WISCONSIN 


Arrangements have been made with Kodak Ltd ot England to prodace a similar reader. 
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LIBRARIANS SAY 
“IT’S TOPS’ 


The 64th Edition 


VALUABLE REFERENCE 
BOOK—More than an Atlas 


¢ Brown heavy fabrikoid embossed cover— 
400 pages—beautiful colors. 


e A new book—not just a reprint of a pre- 
vious edition of this famous Atlas. 


e An exclusive Cram product, result of over 
86 years experience in the editing and pub- 
lishing of Teacher Aids for Schools, Col- 
leges, and Libraries. 

e Indexes compiled to meet library require- 
ments. A new foreign index with locations 
indicated by latitude and longitude. 

¢ Table of contents lists over one thousand 
references. 

e Many other exclusive features too numer- 
ous to mention. Nothing published like it. 

e Satisfaction guaranteed—Price $25.00. 
Subject to 10 days approval. 


GEORGE F. CRAM COMPANY 


Maps, Atlases, Globes, Since 1867 
703 E. Washington St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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| member that not only are there a small pe rcentage 


of professional, library school-trained librarians in 

the profession compared to the many, many “li- 

brarians” in the field and also the salaries of li- 

brarians and physicians even in this age of in- 
flation are not comparable. 

ErikA SCHNURMANN, head 

Public Relations Dept. 

Paterson (N.J.) Free Public Library 


L A Program 


Believe me, the membership will rise up and 
call you blessed if you get the Los Angeles pro- 
gram into the May issue as promised. 

Dorotuy ETHLYN COLE, editor 
Library Literature 
H. W. Wilson Co. 


More on the new "Bulletin" 


(Editor’s note: Much as we like and give thanks 
for the many commendatory letters we have re- 
ceived—and we hope they continue to come—we 
must after these selections cut the subject down to 
size. Exceptions: letters designed to improve the 
Bulletin or to cut us down to size.) 

My copy of the ALA Bulletin when I finish 
reading it these days is a sight to behold—a horrible 
example of phy sical desecration of the printed 
page; corners turned down, articles torn out, lines 
underlined! There is so much in it of real interest 
and USE, items I want to follow up in some way, 
that I am using it as a tool as I never have before. 
And “before” is a long time! Thanks so much, 

FRANCES CHRISTESON 
Chief ref. librarian 


Los Angeles County Pub. Library 


If your issues in the future will continue the 
good taste and excellent layout expresse sd in your 
past three issues, your Bulletin is made. It is 


| certé ainly an improvement of 100 per cent. 


WirttiAM P. WREDEN 
Books and Manuscripts 
Palo Alto, Calif. 


In any event, I am glad for a chance, though 
it is but the testimony of an embryonic librarian, 


| to say how thoroughly I have enjoyed the Bulletins 
and what a grand piece of work I think you are 


doing for librarians. 
Frep M. Corum 
Syracuse, N.Y. 


I find such a steady improvement that I would 
like you to know how I personally feel about it. 
In format and in content it has become increasingly 
more valuable for the membership. 

Please accept my congratulations and continued 
good wishes for the job you are doing so well. 

WILFRED L. MorRIN 
Public library consultant 
N. Y. State Library 
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How to make your new library more functional, 
more beautiful... for substantially less money! 


VMP Library Stacks, Equipment and Conveyors 
function in America’s newest most modern libraries 
... large and small. 


\ FRE E Just off the presses, big new color- 
: | ms) Mes) fu] library bookstack equipment 
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catalog. Gives complete information on shelves, 
stacks, carrels, seminar study rooms, conveyors, file 
systems, and accessories. Yours without obligation. 
Just write “new library catalog” on letterhead or 
card, and mail today. Virginia Metal Products Corp., 
Dept. ALA-6, 1112 First National Bank Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Ohio State University Thompson Memorial Library, Columbus, Ohio, 
Multi-tier bracket solid plate shelves. 


VIRGINIA METAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


also leading manufacturers of MOBILWALL Movable 
Steel Partitions, and Steel Doors and Frames. 
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New Magazine? 


I second the motion of Helen Jane Jones of the 
Los Angeles Co. Law Library, that the name of 
the ALA Bulletin should be changed and her 
suggestion for a new name happens to coincide 
with mine. 

If the contents of the Bulletin might, in your 
and others opinion, not bear out the need for 
such a new name, I suggest that steps be taken to 
bring out a badly needed magazine devoted to the 
“American Librarian”; a personality magazine. 
Librarians are interesting people. Have we not 
the world at our threshold? Let us find some ways 
of knowing more about each other. 

LEE H. Grecory 
County librarian 
Presque Isle Co, (Mich.) Library 


Point 1, no comment. Point 2, note this issue, 
second in series “Living Librarians” and more to 
come.—Ed. 


Coverage 


The Book Evaluation Committee of CLA is 
most grateful to you for the splendid coverage of 
the “Distinguished Children’s Books of 1952” in 
the April issue of the ALA Bulletin. Your layout 
staff is especially to be complimented on the attrac- 
tive presentation of the list. The prominent an- 
nouncement on the cover, the well-chosen and 
well-placed illustrations, and the selection of type 


“Serving Librarians Is Our Business” 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 


Chicago 11, Ill. 


333 E. Ontario St. 
a 


will, we hope, attract the attention of many li- 
brarians in addition to the “naturally partial” chil- 
dren’s librarians. It is indeed puilvies to see 
such interest in children’s books continued in a 
publication which must be bombarded with re- 
quests for space from the many sections and 
divisions. 
Errire LEE Morais, chairman 
Book Evaluation Committee 
ALA Children’s Library Assn. 
Follow-up on endpapers 
“Dear Miss Morey: 
“|. . If the librarian has requested it, we in- 
clude the fly leaf, back and front, just as it is 
on the book with our white fly leaf, which is a 
continuation of the lining paper, preceding it. 
For this there is no iad hie e. 
“If the endpapers are removed an placed or 
mounted otherwise there is an extra charge 
depending upon the time in removing and 
remounting. Hertzberg Craftsmen, 
Ernest Hertzberg” 


JANE Morey, librarian 
Duluth (Minn.) Public Library 


Continuations (Cont.) 


Me, too, on not carrying articles over to some 
distant page! 

Rutu H. Garrett 

Durham, Conn. 
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DOUBLE your Book STORAGE CAPACITY, 


without increasing your floor space 


STOR-MOR 


BOOK DRAWERS 


Now —a practical, economical system of compact 
book storage. AMES STOR-MOR BOOK DRAWERS 
convert every other aisle into valuable storage 
space, adding up to twice your present capacity. 
Units are easily installed, a few at a time or a 
complete conversion, replacing the conventional 
freestanding or multi-tier shelving. 










© Adaptable to present libraries and new buildings. 
e Easy accessibility for reference and filing. 


Effortless, trouble-free drawer operation. 


e Drawers interchangeable and adjustable to any 
desired height. 


Rigid all-steel construction for the heaviest book 
loads. 


Before expanding your present library, or planning 
a new one, investigate the advantages and econo- 
mies of this readily adaptable system of compact 
storage. Full details upon request. 


W.R.AMES COMPANY 
Established 1910 


BOOKSTACK DIVISION 
150 HOOPER STREET + SAN FRANCISCO 7, CALIFORNIA 





Representatives in Principal Cities 


See STOR-MOR Book Drawers at the A.L.A. Conference. ’ 
Los Angeles Biltmore Hotel — Booths R-25 and R-26 Coot 
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72nd ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


TO THE GREAT STATE OF 


~GALIFORNIA 


VERSALITR > | 
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ILLUMINATION 
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Manufactured by 
FLUORESCENT FIXTURES 


3320 - 18th Street 


San Francisco, Calif. 
~ MM Ceite 
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AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Bulletin 


June, 1953 


VOLUME 47, NUMBER 6 


1953 ANNUAL CONFERENCE, JUNE 21-27, 
Los ANGELES, CALIF. 


Contents 





COVER 


Harold L. Hamill (left) and John D. 
Henderson, are the co-chairmen, 
Local Committee, Los Angeles 
ALA Conference. They are shown 
here during the planning period 
with a map of the Golden State. 
Mr. Hamill is city librarian, Los 
Angeles Public Library and Mr. 
Henderson librarian of the Los 
Angeles County Public Library. Es- 
timates of conference attendance 
vary from 3000 to 4500. What- 
ever it may be, these gentlemen 
and their several committees have 
a welcome ready for everyone. 





Acceptance of an advertisement by 
the "ALA BULLETIN" does not imply 
endorsement of the product by the 
American Library Association. 


The "ALA Bulletin" publishes ma- 
terial of general interest to librarians 
and those interested in the library 
world, It carries official news of the 
Association. Its authors’ opinions 
should be regarded as their own, unless 
ALA endorsement is specifically noted. 
The “Bulletin” is partially indexed in 
“Current Library Literature" in the "Li- 
brary Journal," "Education Index," and 
“Library Literature." 

Manuscripts submitted for publica- 
tion cannot be returned unless ac- 
companied by return postage. 
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RETAIN THE ORIGINAL COVER APPEAL 
IN YOUR REBOUND BOOKS 
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*PUBLISHER’S ORIGINAL JACKET *TREASURE TROVE REPRODUCTION 


Your rebound books need no longer look drab and uninteresting. Re- 
binding with beautiful Treasure Trove covers retains all the appeal of the 
publishers’ original illustrated covers and paper jackets which do so much 
to stimulate the impulse to read. 


The unique, exclusive Treasure Trove process was developed after years 
of painstaking research to adapt publishers’ graphic arts methods to rebind- 
ing. Thus, Treasure Trove uses the same basic photographic, art, engraving, 
and printing techniques the publishers themselves use in producing illus- 
trated and design covers and jackets. The result is high fidelity reproduction 
of the artist’s original conception in fine detail, and brilliant colors. Truly, 
the most forward step in library bookbinding history, yet Treasure Trove 
Covers cost no more than ordinary covers. 


Treasure Trove Covers are available from leading library binders in the 
United States and Canada who are thoroughly experienced in their craft. 
For a list of these establishments and a sample Treasure Trove Cover, 
write .... 
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Staff 


EDITOR 
Ransom L. Richardson 


interpreted, we want to deny at once any such intentions. 
library public relation services we know about have been tried and 
Our intended pitch was (and still is) that the 


ASSISTANT EDITOR 


Mari Sabusawa proved valuable. 
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Our April note on packaged public relations brought both oral 
and written reproach. They say we threw stones at existing public 
relations services and discouraged the use of aids in public rela- 
tions work. Because a rereading shows that the note might be so 


The 


package, no matter how well designed, requires some time some 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
A. L. Remley 


effort on the part of the librarian. Too often, it seems, the librarian 
expects a package to do a tremendous public relations job all by 


itself, as if it were a mechanism which one winds with a key and sets 


loose upon the community. 

In reality a public relations package will 
demand the librarian’s time to a degree con- 
sistent with the desired result. In the case of 
the ALA-sponsored package of several years 
ago, it was our opinion that the base cost plus 
the librarian’s time and effort required to make 
it effective, all added up to a rather expensive 
service. Moreover, it seemed as if that time 
and effort could, even if one started from 
scratch, produce a creditable if a less thorough 
public relations program. By contrast, certain 
packages give a maximum result for a mini- 
mum of effort. Whatever it may be, the de- 
cision is the librarian’s. It is up to him to 
assess any package in terms of cost, effort, and 
results. When value is there, let him get on 
with it! 


Another carry-over, this time from May, 
concerns our remarks on the splendid and 
comparatively rapid development of the Arkan- 
sas Library program. Along about the time 
those words were written, a book-loving resi- 
dent of Arkansas appeared at headquarters. 
We suspect that Arkansas librarians would con- 
sider the book circulating methods of our 
visitor as being at best unorthodox and per- 
haps not constructively helpful to the broader 
program now developing steadily within the 
state. It’s certainly not in support of unor- 
thodoxy of method or methods in any sense that 
we want to note Ted Richmond’s visit. 

The story of Ted Richmond, the Arkansas’ 
Wilderness Librarian, appeared some months 
ago in The Saturday Evening Post. It’s sec- 


JUNE, 1953 


ondary to our purpose that the story raised pro- 
test in some quarters and praise in others. We 
are interested now in the human element. 
Briefly, the story of Ted Richmond is that of a 
man who, with no formal training, has spent the 
greater part of his life in an almost fanatical 
devotion to the cause of books and reading. 
Using his back and his feet he has made books 
available to many backwoods Ozark families 
who might not oceania have had such an op- 
portunity so soon if Mr. Richmond had not 
come along. 

When, during his visit here, we talked about 
some of his experiences, one couldn't help wish- 
ing that a little of his devotion to the cause 
could be spread among potential library re- 
cruits. 

“One day,” he said, “I found I had about 
enough money to eat for seven weeks. At the 
same time there were some books I'd been aim- 
ing to get—some we needed badly. Pretty soon 
we had the books.” 

“And you ate?” we asked. 

“Berries,” he said. “For seven weeks I lived 
on the woods. Tried some new dishes, too. 
One of ’em was that burr—what is the name of 
it? Anyway it was bitter. Berries and bitter 
burrs.” 

We repeat that we have no particular taste 
nor knowledge for cataloging the goods and 
evils of Ted Richmond’s methods or his results. 
A life so dedicated to the service of books is in 
itself sufficient recommendation to the Valhalla 
of book-lovers and librarians. 

R. L. R. 
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The Fund for Adult Education began, in September 1952, an. 


experimental program of Internships, Fellowships and Scholar- 
ships in the field of adult education. ALA was invited to 
name a candidate to participate in the 1952 program. Miss 
Rebecca Camp, Assistant Secretary, Vermont Free Public 
Library Commission, was nominated and received a grant for 
three months observation in the adult education departments 
of several libraries. The Internship, Fellowship and 
Scholarship Program is now a permanent part of the program of 
FAE and the Fund's Board has set up a National Committee on 
Study Grants in Adult Education. This Committee will 
initiate and administer a full-scale program of fellowships, 
scholarships and other training grants. Mrs. Grace T. 
Stevenson, Associate Executive Secretary of ALA, has accepted 
appointment as a member of this Committee. The Committee's 
first meeting will be held shortly in Chicago and will soon 
be able to offer full information on the program. 


CONFERENCE PROGRAM NOTES 


All awards will be made together in a general Awards 
Ceremony at the Second General Session, Wednesday, Jume 24, 


at 10 a.m. 


"Evenings on the Roof," a concert of contemporary chamber 
music, will be given in the Biltmore Music Room, Thursday 
evening, June 25. The same evening will feature a "Western 
Square Dance" in the Pacific Ballroom, Statler Hotel, with 
Bob Osgood, one of the country's leading callers, and the 
music of Jack Barbour and his California Clippers. Refresh- 
ments for dancers and onlookers will be provided by the 
Hospitality Committee. 


LOS ANGELES PRE-CONFERENCE MEETINGS 


An Audio Visual Workshop will be held in Founders Hall, USC 
Campus, June 19-21. This is under the sponsorship of the 
ALA Audio-Visual Board, the University of California School 
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of Librarianship, and the School of Library Science, USC. 


Institute on Library Work with Children and Young People, 
June 18-20 - see May ALA Bulletin for details. 


A Joint Conference on Intellectual Freedom will be held at 
Whittier College, Whittier, California, Jume 20-21. The title 


of the Conference will be "Book Selection in the Defense of 
Liberty." Cooperating groups are: ALA Committee on Intellec- 
tual Freedom, ALA Book Acquisition Committee, and ALA Board 
on Acquisition of Library Materials. 


Especially Recommended Reading in this issue: The theatre 
experiment of the Cleveland Public Library so charmingly 
presented by Fern Long and Ramon Elias. Many of you will 
also be interested in the second in the series of Living 
Librarians, the piece on Mr. Graham by Lawrence S. Thompson. 


The Booklist is opening its pages to advertising and an 
advertising promotion campaign is now under way. 


The ALA Federal Relations Committee has secured Phillips 
Temple, Librarian of Georgetowmm University, as its Research 
Assistant to assist in the preparation of the Committee's 
review of policies and programs of U. S. Government Agencies 
in the development of library service throughout the country. 
The Committee is charged with presenting such a review before 
the Council. 


The Federal Government of Germany has again invited the ALA to 
name librarians for inclusion in a four-weeks information tour 


of Germany under the sponsorship of the Federal Government. 
Mrs. Carma Zimmerman and Mr. Jack Dalton participated in a 
similar trip last year. Present plans call for the tour to 


take place in February 1954. 
Divi. KLE 


David H. Clift 
Executive Secretary 
May 15, 1953 
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There’s None Finer... 


BOOTHS F-7, F-8-FOYER 
ALA CONFERENCE 
Biltmore Hotel ¢ Los Angeles, Calif. 





Public Library Installation, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


These illustrations of a recent installation speak for themselves. Here is 
modern comfort and efficiency, plus the soft, warm natural beauty found 
only in wood library furniture. 


Note the new “'Innovator”’ table. Cqnstructed without the usual wide apron, 
readers enjoy new comfort and convenience. Adjustable glides in each leg 
permit positive leveling on any floor. 


Located in the heart of the greatest concentration of wood furniture manu- 
facturing in the world, The Myrtle Desk Company has been creating fine 
wood furniture FOR OVER 50 YEARS. In Mid-Century Library Furniture you 
will find the hallmarks of quality that only skilled craftsmanship based on 
long experience can produce. 


See your nearest dealer — or for free literature write direct to 


MYRTLE DESK COMPANY 


HIGH POINT, NORTH CAROLINA 





Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 





Cape Town— 
Chicago— 
Belgrade 


Orto H. Spour 


IN DecEMBER 1951 I Lert the University of 

Cape Town Library on my first study tour over- 
seas. Then I did not imagine that I “would take 
up an appointment as an UNESCO Technical 
Assistance expert in Belgrade, Yugoslavia, in 
the later part of 1952. That I would write these 
lines in a hotel called Balkan, spelled Bannan, 
that down on the small market in the Ulica 
Marsala Tita (Marshal Tito street) hundreds 
of New Year’s trees are for sale, that the flags 
have the hammer and sickle, that I would see 
in the quaint orthodox churches all the many 
hundred candles lit for Slava, one of the great 
national days of the Serbian Orthodox church— 
that the church bells are ringing everywhere on 
Sundays and that the wireless signature tune of 
Radio ‘Belgrade is the opening bar of the “In- 
ternationale.” 

I must have travelled some miles in this last 
year. Often American librarians received me 
with the friendly greeting “you are sure a long 
way from home.” I often feel now still further 
away than when I spent a few days with a 


is assistant librarian, Uni- 
versity of Capetown Li- 
brary, South Africa. A na- 
tive of Germany, Dr. 
Spohr studied at Heidel- 
berg, Berlin and Vienna. 
He migrated as a ae 
refugee to England 

1934 and then to South 
Africa. In 1952 he was 
awarded a _ Carnegie 
scholarship to study mod- 
ern duplication methods 
in Europe and the United 
States. Here he relates 
informally some of his 
travel experiences. 





OTTO H. SPOHR 
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“Glamoé”—a Serbian folk dance, here performed 
by members of the Serbian ensemble of the Yugo- 
slav National Ballet. This ensemble, under Mdme. 
Olga Skovran, made a successful tour of Paris, 


London and Monte Carlo in 1952, and is scheduled 
in the United States for an extended tour early in 
1954. 


friend of mine from varsity days in a small col- 
lege town in Ohio. There in the house of a 
professor I saw an amazingly fine private li- 
brary. We would talk there of old days we had 
together in Berlin, Heidelberg and Budapest, of 
my old love for the South East of Europe, to 
which I was to return for the first time again 
after 20 years. 


Four Continents and Fifteen Countries 


In less than five months I “covered” nearly 
four continents, “did” more than fifteen differ- 
ent countries, visited more than a hundred li- 
braries and institutes. To be honest, Asia I 
barely touched, but for the few hours we went 
ashore in Aden, when the boat refuelled. We 
went to do some sightseeing in this outpost of 
the Orient. I missed seeing a library there, but 
there was a street, where innumerable dentists 
advertised their skill with bloodcurdling pic- 
tures and the story in English, Chinese or 
Arabic. 

The most Southern point was my “home” li- 
brary in Cape Town, the most Northern the 
bookstall on the airport in Iceland, the most 
Eastern library I saw in Zanzibar—and a nice, 
fairly large public library at that; the most 
Western was the library of Monmouth College 
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in Illinois; the hottest in an excellent museum 
in Dares Salaam; the coldest was the newsstand 
in Goose Bay, Labrador; the largest the Library 
of Congress and one of the smallest the four- 
lingual ship’s library of the boat that took me 
round East Africa through the Mediterranean 
to Europe. 


Cologne 

There was that day when | had visited the 
first new German Central Catalog and Bib- 
liographical centre for Northwest Germany and 
the Rhineland, in the University library of Co- 
logne. There they had enough staff, but hardly 
any typewriters so that much of the catalog 
has to 4% written by hand. There is no money 
for photographic methods. On coming back to 
my hotel there was a letter from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. It informed me, 
that despite my late application they were sup- 
porting not only my study tour in Europe but a 
visit to the United States as well. I was so ex- 
cited I hardly noticed that ice cold wind com- 
ing over the Rhine—my first real winter again 
after 18 years in South Africa. Then all the 
planning where I would go and whom would 
I meet on my first visit to the States. 


Yugoslavia 


It is now quite an experience that I should 
exploit the fruits of my study trip in a country 
which has been termed an “underdeveloped” 
one. I am not so happy with this word. Yugo- 
slavia had the rough edge of West-East-Euro- 
pean history ever since the Roman and Byzan- 
tine empires broke up. It became one of the 
battlefields of East and West, and again today 
faces hundreds of miles of Iron Curtain. An 
incredible mass of opposing influences; overrun 
again and again by invaders, dominated by 
foreign conquerors for many hundred years. 
Peoples of various origin, of conflicting religious 
creeds, with a multitude of languages today 
strive for unity. Through the centuries the 
Slaves of the South struggled for freedom and 
independence. Today the Federated Peoples 
Republics of Yugoslavia present culturally as 
rich and colorful a picture as most of their 
fascinating folk-costumes; often as poor and 
sad as some of their tragic sounding folk melo- 
dies. But there seems to be a hard and unre- 
lenting spirit to unite this country, to free it 
from the shackles of its past and to lay the 
foundation for a better future. 

That is where the Technical Assistance 
Board of the United Nations through its vari- 
ous agencies like UNICEF, WHO, UNESCO 
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and others gives a helping and guiding hand. 
That is where I have been seconded to an 
UNESCO mission to assist in the reorganiza- 
tion and expansion of a technical and scientific 
documentation centre. 


New York 

It was a great day when the first BOAC 
Tourist plane touched down in Idlewild, New 
York, on the first of May 1952 and friendly 
American officials rushed us through passport 
and customs formalities—and there I was an 
hour later in the big town of New York. I shall 
never forget the homeliness I felt, when the 
Carnegie Corporation received me as a friend. 
Here all financial, travel arrangements, all ap- 
pointments were already made, before I could 
even mention them. There was some real cor- 
diality, when the various librarians showed me 
the New York Public library and its many di- 
visions. I could hardly grasp how this vast 
organization runs so smoothly and efficiently, 
how it retains such a strong, jearned and quiet 
atmosphere in the midst of an enormous, loud 
and busy city centre. 

This American friendliness is something we 
know too little about outside the States—I felt 
it is a human achievement greater than many 
a thing one commonly praises the States for. 
No wonder that such spirit has helped to build 
up a library service, hardly anywhere else to be 
found. I was fascinated to go over some of the 
libraries at Columbia. It was good to meet 
Miss Winifred Linderman again, now teaching 
at the Columbia Library School, and who some 
years back started the United States Informa- 
tion Library in Cape Town. We talked of 
mutual friends in far away South Africa over 
my first real American lunch in the pleasant 
Ladies Club at Columbia. 


Belgrade 

There is a very active United States Informa- 
tion Library in Belgrade—its windows _pla- 
carded with dozens of photographs depicting 
America with neat captions in the strange look- 
ing Cyrillic—Serbian script. The reading rooms 
are always crowded; the neatly bound, clean 
books carry America’s writing in many a Yugo- 
slav home. 

I met the librarian, Miss Helen Beko and her 
assistant, Miss Nancy Anderson at a party given 
by the Bibliographic Institute, happily joining 
the Kolo, the national folk danc ‘e of Yugoslavia. 
Here, where during the days for the last few 
years with great energy and enthusiasm great 


(Capetown . . . Page 270) 
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Recipe for Respect 


June ADAMS BIERMAN 


As A PRACTICING LIBRARIAN of the postwar 
vintage, I am in favor of a bold new effort to 
break down the stereotype for librarians which 
is, if not the most enduring, at least the most 
unendurable part of our heritage. Maybe we 

cannot become what the idealists would have 
us. I do not see librarians the very pastiche of 
a page of Vogue or Esquire. I do not see them 
always smiling, relaxed, the masters of the 
right word to the right person. I do not see 
them as the archetype of the cultured intellect. 
But I do see them accepted into the community 
of professional people with equal respect and 
equal dignity. 

To achieve any kind of a new look in librar- 
ians we must first face up to things as they are. 
Let us admit right off that the term “librarian” 
has come to be used by some more as a label 
than a title. The young lady who dons a tailored 





Let's start cooking! 





jacket and a mannish shirt may be told she is 
“dressed like a librarian.” I myself have been 
guilty of “acting like a librarian,” as one of our 
most book- loving instructors put it, when he 
caught me trying to camouflage some un- 
processed books, in a vain attempt to keep 
them out of the hands of the faculty until they 
had made their official debut into the collec- 
tion. To be called a librarian in a certain tone 
of voice is a slur, indeed. It well beseems us 
to wipe clean our title and polish up our 
nameplates. We are the same proud guild 
which was discovered so appreciatively by 


librarian, Valley Junior Col- 
lege, Los Angeles City Junior 
College District, was an in- 
structor in Spanish before 
she entered library work 
some four years ago. “This 
is my first library position,” 
writes Mrs. Bierman, “and 
one which keeps me on the 
enthusiastic side of life.” 





JUNE ADAMS 
BIERMAN 
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Langston Hughes and which now and again 
is held to possess all the knowledge in all the 
books. 

For my part, I would say that it is not the 
kind of shoes which have done us so much 
harm as the harried look and the negative 
reply. Is there something so innately deaden- 
ing about the card catalog, something so hope- 
lessly weighty about circulation statistics that 
all personal spark and verve are immediately 
precipitated out of the library recruit? Library 
organization can be overwhelming enough to 
the casual borrower without adding the hazard 
of an unapproachable staff. Nine patrons out 
of ten would prefer to put up with an occa- 
sional filing error in the card catalog in ex- 
change for an optimistic and inviting look in 
the eye of the librarian. We need the heart 

“_how shall I say?—too soon made glad” rather 
than the high priestess’ competent gleam. 


Perelman and Plato 

In a place which houses Perelman as well 
as Plato, there is bound to be a modicum of 
friction. In a place which aims to serve all 
the people all the time, you will have to say 
no to some of the people some of the time. 
But “no” is one word too many of us say too 
often and too well. It is our booby trap. We 
organize. We set up rules and routines. We 
become protective and restrictive. We feel 
maternal about our collections. We find our- 
selves being called “custodians of books,” when 
we should be known as “catalysts of books.” 
Perhaps the best advice we can pass on to the 
library school graduate is to use the word 
“yes” ’ with almost gay abandon. He will be but 
giving the patrons what is rightly theirs. Let 
us never forget that all the materials in libraries 
are not ours, but “theirs.” 
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Stop 
Being 
Atlas! 


MONA 





HARROP 


STRONG 


Erwegentteee. 


I, Mona Harrop Stronc, being sound in 
mind, memory, and body so that the years of 
retirement just beginning are eagerly antici- 
pated, have little to bequeath to my fellow 
librarians except some observations about 
librarians, the deductions drawn from them, 
and an exhortation. 

The exhortation: Stop being Atlas, Especially 
if you are forty-five or past. You are going to 
retire some day, so prepare for it; and with all 
my heart I hope you have an adequate pension, 
or a nest egg, or both. Not that I believe the 
best things in life carry a dollar and cents sign. 
The good life that Plato wrote about and the 
virtues that Aristotle urged men to live by 
and the Golden Rule speak of values that can- 
not be measured by the gold standard. But the 
dollars and cents help when you need bread 
and butter and an aspirin. 

Granted your spirit is young and your health 
robust and you feel like a million and the 
weight of the heavens is a cheerfully assumed 
burden and you love every minute of your 
responsibility. What I don’t grant is the idea, 
inferred by your attitude, that your library 
(department, division, bookmobile, etc.— 
strike out the inappropriate words) will dis- 
integrate into rubble, that the books will 
vanish into hands of borrowers who never 
return them, or that your co-workers will go 
off chasing butterflies or the tail of the rainbow 
if you shift the burden a bit. 

Consider Atlas: his older brother was Pro- 
metheus (“Forethinker”), another brother was 
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Epimetheus (“Afterthinker”). Atlas himself, 
obviously not a brain, sided with the Titans in 
a hassle with Zeus and as punishment was 
condemned to hold up the heavens for the rest 
of enternity. I doubt if anyone in all these 
centuries has said “Thank you” to Atlas. 

Looking back over my years in the library 
world, I recall with lively appreciation three 
different types of librarians. When I was 
young and green and anxious to try some of 
the ideas gleaned in library school, I used to 
make suggestions to Miss A., head of the de- 
partment in which I worked. Usually, she 
greeted my ideas with a skeptical “I'll have to 
think that over.” Usually, she'd say: “That 
idea you had yesterday . . . I believe it might 
work. Don’t you want to try it?” Of course I 
wanted to try it, and of course, when she 
turned down an idea with a fair logical ex- 
planation, I accepted her decision. 

Then there was Miss B., a woman of such 
vision and understanding that even when she 
explained why one’s ideas were not practical, 
she encouraged one to fresh efforts. I've 
thought about her often; how she instilled faith 
in themselves into the faltering and down- 
hearted and how, more by example than by 
words, she made one think of library work as 
infinitely rewarding to the librarian. 

With particular delight I recall the third 
type of librarian, Mr. Z., a wise gentlemen 
who knew full well just what words make me 
go all out to prove my point. When I went 
to him with a new idea, he’d say: “I don’t 
think it will work, but you try it anyway.” 
When the idea did work out well, as they 
always did, for he was adept at winnowing the 
wheat from the chaff, he would beam with 
happiness and tell me how pleased he was. 

Atlas may never had heard a “thank you,” 
but these three librarians have; and they are 
remembered with an appreciation too deep to 
put into words. Why? Because they knew 
when and how to shift a bit of the burden onto 
other shoulders. They knew there was more to 
this business of being a librarian than the end- 


head, Editorial Department, 
Public Library of Cincin- 
nati, has been editor of the 
“Guide Post” since 1934. 
Mrs. Strong, a member of 
the Cincinnati staff since 
1927, retired from her posi- 
tion earlier this year. 

MONA HARROP 

STRONG 
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less counting of statistics, the answering of 
questionnaires and the making of surveys, 
that a really great librarian must develop other 
and younger men and women. He must give 
them every chance to grow in their work, a 
growth that comes only with responsibility 
conferred and accepted. He must be more 
than a good administrator or a bearer of 
responsibilities—he must be great enough to 
train people to succeed him. 


After You're Gone 


You shudder at the words “someone to suc- 
ceed you.” They brush too close to your deep 
and subconscious fear. What if your assistants 
succeed you before you are ready to retire? 
What if one of them takes your job from you? 
I believe this is almost impossible, for as you 
develop your assistants, you develop too. 
Some will leave you, going to other libraries, 
maybe to positions better paid than yours. If 
they do, rejoice, and take a quiet, and by all 
means unuttered satisfaction in the part you 
played in developing their talents. Remember 
you did not give them their talents—those 
came from God—you provided the opportunity 
for their development, so be proud and humble 
at the same time. 

Need I mention what sort of a person the 
librarian should not be? Remember those who 
hampered you; who criticized every move you 
made and never a word of praise for your hard 
and often good work; who gave you work to 
do but, by overseeing every step you took, 
deprived you of initiative. Remember those 
who crippled your spirit and killed your zest for 
your work. 

One of the saddest sights in this world is 
the staff of a library which has no pension 
system. Here one finds people working when 
they are no longer fit for it; when they are tired 
to the bone, half-ill, discouraged, frightened; 
when their minds can no longer grasp problems 
quickly. 

I wonder if the younger members of the 
library profession have ever thought how diffi- 
cult it is for older members to ask for a pension 
or to work for one. They stand in danger of 
being accused of self-interest. It seems to me 
that every librarian under the age of sixty 
might work for pensions for the whole pro- 
fession. 

For those who have narrowed their interests 
until practically nothing but their work is left, 
the thought of retirement is doubtless terrify- 
ing. As one of my co-workers said the other 
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day, “If I have to look for something to do to 
keep myself contented after I retire, I might 
as well stay at the library.” The solution 
to her difficulty, of course, is to be found in 
those excellent guides which we librarians have 
been handing to library users for the past 
decade—the books on cultivating new interests 
after retirement. 

As I think about the retired librarians I 
know, it seems to me that, by accident or de- 
sign, they prepared for retirement for years 
before it began. They enjoyed many activities 
—gardening, sketching and painting, member- 
ship in organizations which have a public serv- 
ice program, an intellectual interest such as 
Irish literature, all hobbies that take time and 
energy but not an outlay of much money. 
Retirement to them was welcome because it 
brought leisure to further develop interests 
they had nourished always. 

So hang on to your hobbies and your outside 
interests; cultivate new ones if you have the 
time and strength. 

Give young staff-members a chance to de- 
velop into top-notch librarians; shift some of 
the burdens onto their shoulders. 

Be receptive to the new ideas and at the 
same time remember how much you have to 
teach those who have spent fewer years at 
librarianship than you—not just the technique 
and the know-how, not statistics and question- 
naires and surveys which in their attempts to 
measure the results of our labor sometimes are 
so burdensome that one has little time to be a 
librarian; not just the intimate knowledge of 
the community you serve, but that intangible 
something which, for want of another term, I 
call the spirit of librarianship. This, too, it is 
our great privilege to teach the younger men 
and women. 

It is a generous spirit, one of giving and 
serving. It is putting the right book Sas bea 
that are eager for it, before eyes that hunger 
for it, before a brain that will take fire from 
it. It is to be a link in the long chain that 
comes down to us from Socrates and Plato, 
from Aquinas and Shakespeare and Galileo and 
Guttenberg, from Jefferson and Thoreau and 
Whitney, to the philosophers and scientists and 
artists and authors of our own day. It is a 
goodly company. We may well be proud of 


our place in it. 
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Living Librarians—ll 


Ship. Graham 


LAWRENCE S. THOMPSON 

A KENTUCKIAN may be a goateed colonel, 
a julep-sipping Blueg ‘grass aristocrat, or a 
Winchester-toting mountaineer, but to the 
world of librarianship he is a jovial, quick- 
witted, imaginative fellow named Skip Graham. 
Most of Skip’s friends have to consult Who’s 
Who in America to discover that his real name 
is Clarence R. Graham, but no one ever for- 
gets him as a personality on or off the job. 
In the decade that Skip has guided the desti- 
nies of the Louisville Free Public Library, 
books have begun to assume a role in Kentuc ky 
civilization comparable to that of thorough- 
breds, and readers have become as numerous 
as colonels. 

The source of Skip Graham’s competence 
as a librarian lies in his imagination, initiative, 
and cooperativeness. He doesn’t want a Bab- 
bitt warren of readers, even though no disciple 
of popular culture south of the Ohio has ever 
done a more effective job of bringing books 
and readers together. He visualizes constantly 
new cultural experiences for Louisvillians, and 
he lets no technical obstacles stand in his way 
to realize them. His tools are not only the 
machines of communication but also his own 
contacts throughout the city and region. Skip 
is as well known and as highly respected at the 
University of Kentucky in Le -xington as he is 
at the University of Louisville, where he holds 
an important appointme nt as consultant. His 
opinions command as much attention in the 
government offices in Frankfort as they do in 
the chambers of Mayor Charles P Farnsley, 
his fellow-plotter for a better Louisville and a 
greater Kentucky. 

A native of Louisville, Skip began his career 
at the same institution that has enjoyed the 
services of other noted librarians such as 


director of libraries, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, last ap- 
peared in these pages a year 
ago with an article on books 
and libraries in Turkey. All- 
ways active in publicuiions, 
he shows here another side 
of his writing talent. Two of 
his forthcoming books are 
The Kentucky Novel and 
Waiblinger in Italy. 





LAWRENCE S. 
THOMPSON 
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Clarence R. Graham 

R. B. Downs, L. R. Wilson, and Carl White. 
During these first years as a student assistant 
in the University of North Carolina Library 
he picked up some of the high ideals of public 
service that have contributed so largely to 
Chapel Hill’s reputation as the Athens of the 
New South, but his subse quent experiences and 
his own intellectual development have yielded 
an individual whose principal debt is to Mother 
Nature. Like another famous denizen of the 
great interior valley, Skip might well say of 
himself, “I ‘spect I growed.” 


The Liberal Background 

In 1934 Skip Graham received his bachelor’s 
degree from the University of Louisville, an- 
othes institution whose liberal traditions have 
meant much for its region, in this case the 
Ohio Valley. He had served for four years as 
librarian of Louisville’s Parkland Junior High 
School, but now he was ready to be a “sure- 
nuff” librarian, and consequently he — 
the river and went to Cleveland to enroll i 
the library school of Western Reserve Talbots T- 
sity. After receiving his professional library 
degree from Western Reserve, he served his 
apprenticeship in 1935-36 at the Louisville 
Free Public Library. This first professional 
post bore a conventional title, “assistant to the 
librarian,” but the man under whom he served 
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was no conventional librarian. From Harold 
Brigham, then librarian of the LFPL, Skip 
learned many of those high standards of pro- 
fessional action and thought which were later 
to distinguish the office of President of the 
American Library Association for 1950-51. 

For the next six years, 1936 through 1942, 
Skip learned things the hard way in his own 
shop, the National College of Education Li- 
brary in Evanston, Illinois. The Chicago ex- 
perience was a valuable one, for here in the 
nerve-center of American librarianship he came 
to know men, movements, and libraries of na- 
tional importance. The late Theodore W. 
Koch, Skip’s neighbor in Evanston, once told 
this writer that a year well-spent in a Chicago 
library was worth two in a library school. By 
this standard of informal education Skip had 
the equivalent of a doctorate in library science 
when he returned to his native Louisville in 
1942 as Harold Brigham’s successor in the 
LFPL. 


The Silver Lining 


If the Brigham era in Louisville was one in 
which a steady hand was needed to guide 
Kentucky’s largest public library through the 
rocky years of depression and the disastrous 
flood of 1937, then the Graham era was, ap- 
propriately enough, one of expanded services, 
new facilities, and general cultural enrichment. 
The relatively lean war years gave Skip time 
to win the confidence of his staff (abundantly 
proven on more than one occasion) and to 
organize the crusade for culture that has won 
the Letter Library Award, the George Foster 
Peabody Radio Citation, and the John Cotton 
Dana Special Award, and an enduring place in 
the cultural history of the Commonwealth. 

The Letter award, “for the humanizing of 
knowledge,” was granted to the LFPL “for 
unique advances in extending service through 
the newer mediums of communication, moving 
pictures, sound recordings, radio, and _televi- 
sion and for successful establishment of 
‘neighborhood colleges’ set up in six branch 
libraries in cooperation with the University of 
Louisville.” Skip Graham’s friends and profes- 
sional colleagues might add a prayerful amen 
to this kudos for the humanization of knowl- 
edge. His personal repertoire extends from 
the choicest limericks to a special talent for 
convincing academic mossbacks that even an 
FM transmitter or a wire recorder can be 
harnessed to serve the humanities. 

Those of us who wonder what the South 
would be like today if General Lee had had 
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one atom bomb can lay aside idle speculation 
when we read reports of the effects of the FM 
transmitter, WFPL-FM. One day’s program 
from this powerful instrument for culture in 
the New South is more than the equivalent of 
one of “Marse Henry” Watterson’s thunderous 
editorials in the Courier-Journal of the late 
nineteenth century. Indeed, the University 
of Georgia’s Journalism School, named for an- 
other champion of the New South, Henry W. 
Grady, saw fit to award WFPL-FM the George 
Foster Peabody Radio Citation “for outstanding 
public service by a local station during 1950. 
By way of commentary on natural development 
of educational radio broadcasting, it is inter- 
esting to observe that the outer peripheries of 
WFPL-FM and the University of Kentucky's 
WBKY-FM are almost contiguous today. 

Skip Graham, master weaver of all the 
threads of public relations, has brought them 
into a single effective design that focuses all 
Louisville's attention on the library which can 
trace its origins to one of the most spectacular 
lotteries in American history. Today it is not 
a lottery with its brass bands and free beer but a 
combination of radio, television, film, and re- 
cordings, banded together as stout allies of the 
book, that attract readers. The latter instru- 
ment, by the way, is here to stay, according to 
Skip’s way of thinking, and he is none the less 
aware of the importance of the basic etymo- 
logical relationship of “librarian” and liber for 
all his work with the non-book media. Ap- 
propriately enough, however, these excursions 
into “progressive nonbook services” won LFPL 
the John Cotton Dana Publicity Award in 
1948. The subsequent lustrum has proven 
abundantly, in the very concrete terms of ever 
increasing use of books, that the gadgets and 
devices of the audio-visual field supplement 
the book rather than compete with it. 


Books, Too! 

Along with the development of audio-visual 
programs, library service with books was 
stepped up, improved, intensified under aggres” 
sive leadership that could exploit every ally of 
the printed page. The vigorous interest of 
Charlie Farnsley, mayor of Louisville since 
1948, the active cooperation of the University 
of Louisville (where Skip has been a consultant 
since 1946), and the cadiedieniah of such varied 
groups and agencies as the Louisville Sym- 
phony Orchestra and the Louisville Public 
Schools have made it possible for the Louis- 
ville Free Public Library to do many things 

(Graham .. . Page 273) 
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7 y v 
Cleype ea 
“Wondering why I have been unable to call a halt.” 


“Author, critic, and anthologist.” The first 
time I found these words attached to my 
name, I was as dismayed by the term antholo- 
gist as I was flattered by the terms author and 
critic. Was I to be linked henceforth with the 
lowly profession of compiling other men’s writ- 
ings? Was this not a harpy's role in the wide 
expanse of literature, and must I play it hence- 
forth? Evidently I was destined for this in- 
glorious occupation, since I now have my name 
attached to twelve volumes of drama, three of 
films, and one of world literature; and I am 
committed to the publication of several other 
anthologies. 

“Anthologizing” has levied a heavy toll on 
the seemingly nonexistent time I could spare 
during the past pa years of serving as a 
professor of English and drama, reviewing the 
Broadway theatre, heading the play depart- 
ments for the Theatre Guild and Columbia 
Pictures, turning out articles for periodicals, 
and writing mas I feel as if I have been on 
a treadmill for nearly two decades, and I can- 
not help wondering why I have been unable 
to call a halt. Am I, in Freudian parlance, an 
“analerotic” individual with a “retention com- 
plex”? I don’t like to collect things more than 
most = le do. Has the publication of so 
many books bearing my name poured balm on 
a lacerated ego? I doubt this, since I had 
a sturdy ego even before I started to publish 
anthologies, and since I have had a measure 
of success in other enterprises. The truth is 
that I never intended to become an anthol- 
ogist; the role was imposed on me by pub- 
lishers. But this is not the whole truth by any 
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“Other men’s writings” 


of an Anthologist 


JoHN GaASSNER 


means, for I have inaugurated some of the 
ee that resulted in bulky volumes, I have 
earned much in the course of editing the 
books, and I have been stimulated as well as 
irritated by the challenges and limitations in- 
herent in the work. And I have also come to 
consider it, from time to time, necessary and 
useful. 


The First Step 


My destiny was forged in the offices of 
Simon and Schuster. This enterprising firm 
conceived the idea of publishing a huge an- 
thology, a “Treasury of the Theatre,” in 1934. 
Clifton Fadiman, then editor-in-chief for the 
publishers, turned the project over to me. We 
had been classmates at Columbia University, 
I had performed minor editorial chores for S. 
and §. since leaving the university, and I 
had now been “playreader” for the Theatre 
Guild for a number of years. But a “name” 
editor was needed for the expensive under- 
taking, for I was not yet known as an author 
and drama critic. I suggested Burns Mantle, 
the dean of newspaper reviewers. We selected 
thirty-nine plays together by the simple process 
of my selecting the European and pre-modern 
English plays while Mr. Mantle chose the 
modern English and American ones. We didn’t 
see eye to eye on a number of the selections 
but we deferred to each other, while both 
of us found it necessary to defer somewhat to 
the practical wisdom of Simon and Schuster 
in the case of such selections as Of Thee I 
Sing, the Gilbert Seldes adaptation of Aristo- 
phanes’ Lysistrata which had just had a gsuc- 
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cessful Norman Bel Geddes production. The 
publishers also urged us to include the phi- 
losopher Horace M. Kallen’s Book of Job As A 
Greek Tragedy. 

Publishers have to be heeded by anthologists; 
even a well-established editor has to throw 
them a bone now and then. In turn, the pub- 
lishers throw the editor a bone or two. I was 
allowed to include modernizations of two 
medieval plays, Everyman and The Brome 
Abraham and Isaac, which I had made for my 
own gratification. I was also fond of the 
Japanese Noh Plays that very few people 
knew in the English-speaking world. (Yeats 
knew them and patterned several of his 
most distinguished short plays on them.) My 
exotic taste was indulged by the publishers 
with some headshaking but with the consol- 
ing reflection that my selection, Sotoba Ko- 
machi by the fourteenth century poet-drama- 
tist Kwanami, would occupy only a few pages 
of double columns in a book that ran to over 
sixteen hundred pages. Above all, I was vic- 
torious in my insistence that in addition to 
having a lengthy introductory account of the 
drama since the time of Aeschylus (written 
jointly by Mr. Mantle and myself, with the 
former attending to the post-Victorian English 
and American theatre), the book was to contain 
a separate, more or less scholarly, introduction 
to each of the thirty-nine plays. This enabled 
me to make the compilation a sort of oe 
history and criticism of world drama. An 
having gone out on a limb in allowing me to 
swell the size of the book, the publishers in- 
dulged me further when I proceeded to add a 


— appendix listing (by periods) and de- - 


scribing well over a hundred other plays that 
had distinction or some special claim to signifi- 
cance. 

A Treasury of the Theatre by Mantle 
and Gassner became the largest and most 
thoroughly edited one-volume collection of 
the drama ever published in America—or, in 
the world, for that matter. Subsequently, in 
1940, it was broken up into two volumes and 
re-edited for use in the colleges. And in 1950- 
51, the sixteen-year-old anthology underwent 
an expansion in three-volumes which provided 
the reader with sixty-five plays and completely 
rewritten and enlarged introductions amounting 
to a 250,000 word history of the stage and the 
drama “from Aeschylus to Arthur Miller.” 
Since Burns Mantle was deceased by then, I 
was forced to undertake the entire enterprise 
by myself, in addition to supplying my own 
English version of Sophocles’ Oedipus the 
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King and a modernization of The Second 
Shepherds’ Play from the prying mys A 
— edition in two volumes was also pub- 
lished, and for that edition I provided a number 
of briefly but carefully captioned illustrations 
from the best available prints. The modern 
part of this edition has been a required text in 
about 250 university courses. 


Simple to Complex 

The above-given history of my Treasury 
serves to show how an anthologist may become 
ro in a work that was originally con- 
ceived as an opportunistic venture by a 
publisher. A simple and seemingly routine 
undertaking snared me into a a gigantic 
compilation entailing a research for the best 
available translations and making translations 
of my own; into integrating the entire field of 
the drama from the fifth century B.C. to 1950; 
and into writing introductory material which if 
it were not dispersed amidst the plays in the 
Treasury would bulk as a separate volume 
about three times as large as the average-length 
novel. I have no hesitation in now confessing 
that an originally humdrum assignment became 
an absorbing project for the editor. 

The original 1935 volume, moreover, led to 
another commitment that has bulked larger 
over the years than I could have possibly an- 
ticipated. In 1939, Crown Publishers, taking 
its cue from the Treasury, called upon my 
services when it decided to put out a bread- 
and-butter anthology of “best” American plays. 
At first, Crown wanted only my name, my ad- 
vice on making the selections, and an introduc- 
tion running to three or four pages. But I held 
out for giving the book a raison d’étre, so that 
Twenty Best Plays of the Modern American 
Theatre became a unified anthology of the 
American theatre of the Depression period of 


Senior contributing editor of 
Theatre Arts Magazine and 
member of the New York 
Drama Critics Circle, is a 
professor of English at 
Queens College and Lec- 
turer in Dramatics Arts at 
P the Columbia University 





School of Drama. Mr. Gass- 
ner is the author and editor 
\2 of more than a dozen books, 
including Masters of the 
Drama, Producing the Play, 
A Treasury of the Theatre, 
and Our Heritage of World 
Literature. 
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the nineteen-thirties. And instead of writing 
a few pages of cursory introduction, I prepared 
an eleven-thousand word essay, An American 
Decade. In it I developed both a short history 
of the decade and an argument to the effect 
that the American spirit, as reflected in the 
theatre, had not allowed itself to be over- 
whelmed by the economic depression and the 
desperate international situation. The book be- 
came the most successful anthology of American 
drama, and the essay was subsequently pub- 
lished as a pamphlet in Spanish and Portuguese 
by the Pan-American Union. I felt compli- 
mented when I discovered that the two other 
Pan-American pamphlets had President James 
Conant and Archibald MacLeish as authors. 


80 American Plays 


As the theatre rounded other periods, other 
anthologies seemed desirable—one on the war- 
period Best Plays of the Modern American 
Theatre: Second Series (1939-1945), and one 
on the immediate post-war period, Best Ameri- 
can Plays: Third Series (1945-1950). Both be- 
came Book of the Month alternate selections. 
These collections, supplemented by Twenty- 
Five Best Plays of the Modern American 
Theatre: The Formative Years (1916-1930), 
have made available to the reader 80 American 
plays, and comprise the largest library of plays 
from the modern American stage. They are not 
abbreviations or summaries, and therefore can 
be enjoyed and studied in full, as well as pro- 
duced by our community theatres. The general 
introductions to the four volumes, combined 
with separate short essays on the authors of the 
plays, adding up to another book of about 
80,000 words, comprise a short history of the 
American drama since 1916. Once more, a 
routine project became a major undertaking. 
I believe it has provided a perspective on our 
theatre, and it has helped to acquaint the 
public with American playwriting and to ac- 
custom people to read plays. 

Encouraged by the success of the first 
volume, moreover, my publishers and I decided 
to anthologize American motion picture writ- 
ing. After some investigation | nen con- 
vinced that good writing was being done for 
films, that there was a type of writing that 
could be presented as a “film play,” and that 
here was a new dramatic form hitherto ignored 
in our study of playwriting. Three books came 
out of this resolve to introduce screenwriting 
as a form of literature, the first being a huge 
volume of 21 screen plays modestly entitled 
20 Best Film Plays. The twenty- -first, and 
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the most valuable, was Pare Lorentz’s docu- 
mentary film about a maternity clinic for the 
poor in Chicago, The Fight for Life. It was 
the only documentary film ever to appear in 
print; and I supplemented the text with 
Lorentz’s highly instructive notes on the music 
and sound effects he required for that film. 


Shooting Scripts 


The problem of getting clearance permis- 
sions was extraordinarily difficult, and the edit- 
ing of the so-called shooting scripts was 
especially complicated. I acquired a collabo- 
rator in Mr. Dudley Nichols, the famous 
scenarist of The Informer and Stagecoach 
and the writing member of the John Ford, 
Dudley Nichols team. Mr. Nichols, whose 
know ledge of motion pictures was _ vastly 
superior to mine, lent prestige to the project, 
gave me invaluable advice, and contributed 
valuable essays on the cr raft of screenwriting. 
But Mr. Nichols, whose highly remunerative 
services as a writer, producer and director were 
in constant demand, could not be expected to 
edit the scripts. I embarked upon this new 
and delicate operation on my own, and for- 
tunately found an able and tireless collaborator 
in my wife, once I succeeded in establishing 
the format. My objective was to make the 
reading of film scripts recognizable and grati- 
fying as literature, and for this purpose I found 
it necessary to translate into descriptive direc- 
tions or word pictures the usually highly steno- 
graphic directions intended solely for the 
camera crew of a motion picture company. 
Moreover, I had to work this problem out in 
such a way that no camera direction or move- 
ment of the picture on the screen would be 
lost, for it was not my intention to destroy the 
character of a scre enplay as a script for the 
special medium that screenwriting served. 

The book and the two yearbooks of “Best 
Film Plays” for 1943-1944 and for 1945 which 
followed it made available over forty screen- 
plays for reading and study. Motion picture 
departments at universities used these compi- 
lations as textbooks, and certain courses, I 
learned later on, were canceled after the first 
book went out of print. We are still hoping to 
bring it back into print, but rising costs have 
deterred the publisher thus far, and a project 
by the University of California Press to reprint 
the “Best Film Pl: ay” books has made no head- 
way thus far. W hether I shall find it possible 
to ‘publish other volumes of film plays will 
depend on several factors—publication expense, 
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City of the Angels 


Because of variations in the pronunciation of 
the place name, Los Angeles, Laura C, Cooley 
of the Los Angeles Public Library reports that 
the Hon. Fletcher Bowron, mayor of the city, 
proposed the determination of an official usage. 

He appointed a jury to consider the matter. 
The members of the jury, by a unanimous vote, 
decided the following: 

Loss An-juh-less 
Loss—Short o 

An —Short a as in bat 
Juh —Short u as in jump 
Less—Short e 

To insure general usage, the jury will ap- 
preciate indication of the accepted pronuncia- 
tion in dictionaries, gazetteers and pronounc- 
ing vocabularies of place names. 


"Wonderful World of Books" 


How To Use “The Wonderfui World of 
Books” in Discussion Groups and Classes is an 
11 page mimeographed guide by Eduard C. 
Lindeman. Small quantities are available free; 
50 or over at 24%¢ each from the American Book 
Publishers Council, 2 W. 46th St., New York 19. 


PROMPT AND EFFICIENT 
BOOK SERVICE 


also 
Long Playing Record Service 
(Any Manufacturer) 
Good Discounts on Books and Records 


Write for New Juvenile Catalog 


Write for New L.P. Record Catalog 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
Hillside, N.J. 
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Booklist Appointment 


Mrs. Julia Paine Pavloff joined The Booklist 
staff as first assistant on April 6. Mrs. Pavloff 
comes from the A. O. Smith Corporation Tech- 
nical Library in Mil- 
waukee where she 
was cataloger and 
indexer. She was 
head librarian at 
Milwaukee - Downer 
College Library from 
1946 to 1952, and 
previously was con- 
nected with the Mil- 
waukee Public Li- 
brary as branch as- 
sistant and assistant 
in the Adult Educa- 
tion Department and 
in the Catalog De- 
partment, was head librarian at the Clairton 
(Pennsylvania) Public Library, teacher-librarian 
at the Glassport (Pennsylvania) High School. 

Mrs. Pavloff received her B.A. from Milwau- 
kee-Downer College, M.A. from the University 
of Wisconsin, and B.L.S. from Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology. 
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The Eneyelopedia 


30Qvolumes 


Take a look AT THESE 

FEATURES WHICH MAKE THE 1953 
AMERICANA THE BEST ENCYCLOPEDIA 
IN ITS 124-YEAR HISTORY! 























18,000 PAGES REVISED OVER THE PAST 5 YEARS. THIS 
REPRESENTS THREE-QUARTERS OF THE 30 VOLUMES. 


* 4,054 PAGES COMPLETELY REVISED AND RESET FOR 
THIS YEAR ALONE 


* 4,326 NEW ILLUSTRATIONS ADDED SINCE 1950 WITH 
1,350 INSERTED FOR 1953 


* 183 NEW COLOR ILLUSTRATIONS FOR 1953 











...Complete 1950 U. S. Census figures included for all states, cities 
and territories...a new and important study of the Middle East... 
new articles on Korea, Israel, Greece, Children’s Literature, the Bible, 
NATO, SHAPE, Nuclear Engineering, and many other subjects of 
current interest... 


These are reasons why you'll want to own the 1953 Americana! 


We urge you who teach, or lead others through the world of books— 
those of you who appreciate the importance of education know-how 
in reference material—to write us today. 


Attractive trade-in allowances available to schools, libraries. 


Americana Corporation 


(Educational Division) 


2 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
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The 1953 
Encyclopedia Americana contains: 


... 58,284 authoritative articles... 
with nearly 10,000 illustrations, hun- 
dreds of maps and charts in color, 
extensive bibliographies, helpful pro- 
nunciations, digests of books, plays 
and operas...and a 690-page alpha- 
betical and topical INDEX — key to 
more than a quarter of a million facts. 


fee 


Fill out and mail cou- 
pon today for a beautiful 
illustrated booklet. 


— 


2 West 45th St., New York 36, N.Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me without obligation 


your 36 page illustrated booklet describing 
the 1953 ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA. 
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Unknowns Messenger, Prometheus, Oceanus and Chorus, in Prometheus Bound, by Aeschylus 


Ars Gratia Populi 


FeRN LONG AND RAMON ELIAS 


EvER SINCE THE GREAT BOOKS Discussion 
Program was launched in Cleveland in 1946 
there has been the wish to see actually staged 
some of the classic dramas on the reading lists. 
The reason for that is obvious: plays are writ- 
ten to be performed and they have not at- 
tained consummation until they are actually 
on the boards with an audience out front en- 
gaged in the subtle collaboration which exists 
between it and the actors. 

Some of the existing local theatre groups 
were approached with the proposal that they 
experime nt with presenting some of these 


supervisor, Adult Education 
Department, Cleveland Pub- 
lic Library, is a special lec- 
turer at Western Reserve 
University School of Library 
Science. She serves also as 
t! secretary-treasurer of the 
wb: vy Adult Education Association 


FERN LONG of the U.S.A. 
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dramas, but there was an _ understandable 
dubiousness about launching out on an experi- 
ment which might not succeed from the box- 
office point of view. 

In the seventh year of the Great Books pro- 
gram, however, the mountain was dragged 
and pushed to Mohammed, and the Library 
itself embarked upon the venture which was 
named Theatre for Adult Education. 

Without budget, with limited physical facili- 
ties, but with the tremendous assets of un- 
limited human enthusiasm, ingenuity and will- 
ingness to work, two plays were produced: 
The Clouds, by Aristophanes and Prometheus 
Bound, by Aeschylus. With sets made of paper, 
the plays went on and played to crowded 
audiences. In the casts were people from the 
discussion groups and from the community. 
The tragic figure of Prometheus was played 
by a postman who scanned the great lines as 


publicity director, Cleveland 
Play House, is the volunteer 
director of the Theatre for 
Adult Education. He gradu- 
ated from Brown University, 
where his interest in theatre 
developed. 
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he tramped along his route; the chorus was 
made up of teachers, stenographers, reception- 
ists; Socrates was played by a public account- 
ant; Oceanus spent his days as clerk in a 
haberdashery, and so on. Something indescrib- 
able happene -d to this group in which differ- 
ences of age, religion, race, education and 
social background vanished as its members 
worked together on an experiment vibrant with 
its own life. And this is only the beginning of 
the effort to add a new dimension to an old 
enterprise. 

Because this was an experiment in theatre, 
the writers of this report have chosen the 
dramatic form to describe it: 


Strange Encounter 

The following is an imaginary scene which 

might be taking place somewhere beyond space. 
ScENE: The Elysian Fields 
TIME: 1953 
Cuaracters: Aristophanes 

Aeschylus 

Socrates 

It is late afternoon of a bright Spring day. In 
the distance we see a grove of olive trees, and the 
Elysian Fields are dotted with asphodel. In the 
foreground are two bare rocks. The only sounds 
are the far-away howling of Cerberus and a flute 
playing slightly off key. 

Aristophanes enters in hiking clothes, smoking 
an unknown brand of cigar, reading between puffs 
of smoke the Cleveland Plain Dealer for October 
31, 1952. He is a large, lumbering man. 


ARISTOPHANES 
(Reading from newspaper in puzzled amazement) 


By Zeus! (He reads) “Library group romps i 
Greek Classic.” By the lower de »pths of ec, 
what’s this all about? (Reads in silence for five 


minutes) What a wonderfully intelligent citizenry 





Member of the audience questioning Io, 
performance of Prometheus Bound. 


after 
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Just and Unjust Discourse delivering their lines 
1 The Clouds, by Aristophanes. 


must live in Cleveland to produce the best play 
I ever wrote, The Clouds! (A loud, sour note from 
the flute is heard.) (He reads) “There is still a 
good deal of bouncing wit in Aristophanes’ classic 
Greek comedy called The Clouds.” (He interrupts 
his reading) He’s so right! That play is still as 
good as the day I wrote it—whoever wrote a better, 
truer satire on the controversies between the new 
learning and the old school? (He reads) “Aristo- 
phanes caustically lampooned the inconsistencies 
of sophistry, old Gui ieee and Socrates’ phi- 
losophy.” (Several loud sour notes are heard 
again.) Well, this critic, Glenn Pullen, has come 
as close as anybody to being right—probably a 
much as I could expect. Yes, I must say, thet 

was a rather good play. 

(Aeschylus enters. He is a small intense man, 
bearded, abrupt in his movements, with the habit 
of twisting his rather large ears.) 


ARISTOPHANES 


This really proves that I always knew what I 
was doing. What other playwright would be even 
remembered after 2,000 years, let alone played? 
Look at young Shakespeare—even he is hardly re- 
membered any more. But after all, there was 
only one Aristophanes. . . . 


AESCHYLUS 


Thank Zeus for that! (twists his ears) 


ARISTOPHANES 
(Gives a shout) 


Oh, if it isn’t rabbit ears! 
these last four months? 


Where’ve you been 


AESCHYLUS 

I've been leading a Great Books discussion group 
on the other side of the Styx. But what are you 

all excited about? What’s new? 

ARISTOPHANES 

(Holding up the newspaper) 

Don’t you ever read the newspapers? These 
brilliant Americans have just produced my best 


play. 
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AESCHYLUS 
Oh 


ARISTOPHANES 

There is a new group at the Cleveland Public 
Library that realizes that 2,000 years mean noth- 
ing in the life of a great play. They have a 
cacophonous, formidable name—Theatre for Adult 
Education. I'll explain this for you, Aeschylus. 
(Aeschylus rests on one foot, resignin himself to 
a long speech) Theatre is, as you and I have al- 
ways believed, the best means there is for letting 
men know themselves and the world in which they 
live. These people in Cleveland are acting as if 
they've made a new discovery, but you and I and 
all the people of our time know that plays are 
written to be played, seen and felt, not only to be 
read, Theatre alone of all the arts does not really 
exist until the audience is there, and the final 
product is born of interaction between the work, 
the actors and the audience. 


AESCHYLUS 
(Wildly twists both ears) 
Really 


ARISTOPHANES 
It’s the truth. 
AESCHYLUS 
It’s not that I don’t believe you, but I just 
thought everyone knew that. 
ARISTOPHANES 
What an optimist! 
AESCHYLUS 
All this is very well and good, but why in 
Athene’s name are they giving plays in a library? 
Libraries are storehouses for books—at least that’s 
what they were in my day. Don’t they have books 
any more? 
ARISTOPHANES 
That just shows you don’t keep up with the 
times, Aeschylus, or else you're showing your age. 
Libraries are different nowadays from what they 


used to be. 
AESCHYLUS 


Oh 


ARISTOPHANES 


Why, Aeschylus, nowadays people even go to 
libraries to watch television! (The flute music goes 
into a minor key.) 


ARISTOPHANES 
What’s that you’re whistling? 


AESCHYLUS 
I can’t whistle. 


ARISTOPHANES 
Then it must be the birds. Remember that’s 
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the name I gave to one of my most illustrious 
plays. That’s one they shouldn’t miss doing in 
Cleveland . . . (Aeschylus has moved a few steps 
away, and is reading a letter) I wrote so many 
good plays, but whoever has a chance nowadays 
to see any of them except that farce, Lysistrata. 
(He suddenly notices that he is being ignored.) 
What are you doing over there, Aeschylus? 


AESCHYLUS 
Reading 


ARISTOPHANES 
Reading what? 


AESCHYLUS 
Just a letter. 


ARISTOPHANES 


I can see that. What’s in the letter? 


AESCHYLUS 


Oh, congratulations. (Totally indifferent to the 
whole thing, he resumes twisting his ear.) 


ARISTOPHANES 
Congratulations from whom? 


AESCHYLUS 
(Completely blasé) 
Oh, the Cleveland Public Library. 


ARISTOPHANES 
(Triumphantly) 
Why, that’s the place where they produced The 
Clouds. There’s probably something in it about 
my play. Read it to me. 


AESCHYLUS 


(Putting on his bifocals, clearing his throat, and 
reading in a loud, bell-like voice) 


“Dear Sir: 

You will pardon the tardiness of this letter, 
but we have experienced a certain difficulty in 
securing your exact address. 

You will perhaps be interested to know that 
as its latest experiment, the Theatre for Adult 
Education sine your distinguished tragedy, 
Prometheus Bound. It was a production in 
which we are sure you would have taken great 
pride because we produced the play as you had 
meant it to be produced, as a Greek musical 
fable. Under separate cover we are sending 
you photographs of this provocative production.” 
(Aristophanes gulps) Let me finish the letter now, 
Aristophanes. (Resumes reading) “The music to 
which we have referred was composed especially 
for this production by a young composer, Alfred 
Borelli, who was enthusiastic about your play. 
He scored his music for piano, tympani, soprano 
solo and chorus. All the actors and actresses 

(Populi . . . Page 277) 
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Bookshops in the Los Angeles Area 


LAWRENCE CLARK POWELL 


CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE in their booster 
advertising generally cite the number of 
schools, churches, and libraries as an index of 
community culture. I have never seen book- 
shops thus listed. Familiar is the antipodal sort 
of Southern Californiana, the satirical, debunk- 
ing novels which brittley proclaim that all things 
are worthless south of those Tehachapi Moun- 
tains which wall off Southern California from 
the rest of the state. Although many of this 
school of novelists privately rejoice over the 
number and quality of local bookshops, none of 
this joy brightens their work. 

For myself, I judge a city by its water re- 
sources (rivers, lakes, and fountains), its parks 
and museums, and its bookshops. Measured 
thus London and Paris, New York and Rome 
are great indeed, and San Francisco hardly 
less. 

How does Los Angeles measure up here? 
Pretty dry as far as water goes, its so-called 
river a classic joke. Fountains? One beauty 
—the Mulholland, on Riverside Drive at Los 


Feliz. Parks? Fair. Museums? Good and 
getting better. 
Bookshops? Now here is where my story 


really starts!) Outside of New York, Greater 
Los Angeles has the best bookshops of any- 
where in the country. What do I mean by 
best? Comprehensive and choice stocks, con- 
venient locations, comfortable quarters, compe- 
tent and cordial staffs. 

I am referring to antiquarian bookshops, for 
although there are several excellent new-book 
shops here (notably Vroman’s in Pasadena, 
Campbell’s in Westwood, and Pickwick in 
Hollywood), they carry the identical stocks 
found in similar shops in New York, Seattle, 
Chicago and Dallas. 

It is in the antiquarian booktrade that an 
owner’s knowledge, judgment and flair, makes 


librarian, University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles and 
director William Andrews 
Clark Memorial Library, is 
the author of several books 
and a frequent contributor 
to periodicals. Apropos the 
present article, Mr. Powell 
at one time spent several 





LAWRENCE CLARK years in the employment of 
POWELL rare book shops. 
JUNE, 1953 





Lou JACOBS, JR. 


Zeitlin and Ver Brugge Booksellers 


for great differences in shops only a few doors 
apart. 

The Southern California chapter of the Anti- 
quarian Booksellers Association of America is 
one of the best of all chapters, numbering 
thirty members, currently presided over by 
Muir Dawson. The Southern California Chap- 
ter’s Directory is a model of its kind, giving 
thumbnail biographies of owners, locations and 
specialties. A list of California antiquarian 
booksellers, both northern and southern, will 
be included in each registration envelope. The 
chapter’s exhibit, and hospitality room, at the 
headquarters hotels should not be overlooked. 

West Sixth street in downtown Los Angeles 
has been the traditional home street of the 
second-hand bookshops, and in my Recollec- 
tions of an Ex-Bookseller, written in 1949 to 
commemorate the opening of Zeitlin and Ver 
Brugge’s new shop, I recounted some of the 
folklore of this area. 

Dawson's Bookshop is the city’s oldest anti- 
quarian establishment, founded in 1905 by the 
late Ernest “Father” Dawson, who was one of 
the most civilizing agents Southern California 
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has ever known. By his energy and discrimi- 
nation he built up many a public and private 
library, and influenced many beginning book- 
collectors to choose the good and the true from 
the trash. His sons Glen and Muir, and a 
veteran staff, recently moved the shop to 550 
South Figueroa Street, a block from the Statler 
Hotel, where librarians will find good hunting 
in a relaxing setting. 

Bennett and Marshall, at 612 West Sixth 
Street, have one of the most diverse and 
scholarly stocks in the entire area. Like the 
Dawsons, Bennett and Marshall are college 
graduates of wide experience. 

At 621 West Sixth Street the Argonaut 
Bookshop has been located for twenty years, 
managed by Ben Epstein, and stocked with 
a balanced antiquarian fare. 

In Hollywood, the Pickwick Bookshop of 
Louis Epstein has an enormous stock of per- 
haps a half million new and second hand 
aiains Epstein began in downtown Los 
Angeles and moved to Hollywood about ten 
years ago. He resembles “Father” Dawson 
in the modest way he carries much learning, 
and in his kindliness toward both his customers 
and his colleagues. 

Between Hollywood and Beverly Hills, on 
La Cienega Blvd., is the Red Barn of Zeitlin 
and Ver Brugge, another shop which began on 
Sixth Street and worked west. Jake Zeitlin 


is one of the fabulous characters in the Ameri- 
can antiquarian booktrade. Poet, publisher, 
ballad-singer, amateur of science, connoisseur 
of art, he, his shop and his lovely wife, 
Josephine Ver Brugge, and their Red Barn, 
are not to be missed by ALA’ers interested in 
books and people in an exotic setting. 

The West Hollywood area also includes 
Mel J. Royer, a gold mine of information about 
Hollywood’ s collecting habits and specialist in 
art and orientalia; and F. N. Bassett, the local 
monarch of scientific serials. 

Beverly Hills boasts Harry Levinson, Ernest 
Gottlieb, Kurt Schwarz and Maxwell Hunley 
and Walter Nuemann—a sterling quintet of 
diverse specialists. Hunley’s shop, in the form 
of an Indian hogan, is intimate and charming. 

Those visiting the Huntington Library should 
stop en route at the Charles Yale Bookshop, at 
985 East Green Street, in Pasadena. Young 
Yale and Philip “Lone Wolf” Brown, a one- 
time Indian scout, have Western Americana 
and gastronomy as their specialities. 

Librarians are apt to take booksellers for 
granted and to ignore their ae to the 
building of library collections. A good book- 
seller can be the librarian’s be “at friend, if the 
librarian has the wit to know it. Southern 
California should be as proud of its antiquarian 
bookshops as it is of its libraries, for both are 
among the country’s best. 


Decimal Classification, Edition 16 


A Special Advisory Committee on the Deci- 
mal Classification was appointed by the Ex- 
ecutive Board of the Division of Cataloging 
and Classification to consider policy decisions 
for Edition 16 of the Decimal Classification. 

The basic problems under consideration are 
the reduced schedules and the relocations in 
Edition 15. 

The Committee solicits your opinion and 
advice on their recommendations: Write to 
Janet S. Dickson, catalog librarian, Pennsyl- 
vania State C ‘ollege Library. 

The recommendations are: 

. That Edition 16 be a sound classification 
system which can be applied by general 


libraries, large or small, whether those 
libraries use detailed or broad classifica- 
tion. 


2. That Edition 16 incorporate the best fea- 
tures of both Edition 14 and of Edition 15. 
That numbers for minute topics (such as 
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doormats for libraries, effect of baths, mild 
strikes) be ‘eliminated from Edition 14. 
That the schedules for Edition 15 be ex- 
panded so that the resulting Edition 16 be 
suitable for any large general library. 

3. That all specific requests for expansions 
and changes be given careful consideration. 

4. That relocation ‘of subjects be made spar- 
ingly and only upon overwhelming need 
and demand. That every reasonable effort 
be made to adapt the schedules as they 
stand and that when changes are proposed 
they be well publicized and _ opinion 
solicited. 


OUR CARD CATALOG 


Sharp and Fox—Business Ethics 
Raper—The Tragedy of Lynching 
Reckless—Vice in Chicago 

Suggested by Dorothy Ethlyn Cole, editor, 


Library Literature, H. W. Wilson Co. 
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IN THE MILL 


By Grace Stevenson 
Associate Executive Secretary 





and they were 
blowing in New Mexico, could not spoil the look 


ALL THE WINDS OF THE WORLD, 
of spring in Portales to a winter-weathered 
Chicagoan. (I hope my West Coast friends wit- 
ness the metamorphosis in that last word.) The 
New Mexico Library Association met in Portales 
April 9-10-11, a pleasant and stimulating meeting 
in the Student Union building of Eastern New 
Mexico University. We were completely entranced 
by the conveniences of the new library which 
James Dyke is fortunate enough to preside over. 
We remember particularly the informal reading 
centers in the open stacks with furniture by Aalto, 
Miller and Saarinen. The accent was on adult 
education at this meeting, the addresses at the 
three general sessions being on this topic. Dr. Per 
Stensland, Head, Adult Education Program, Texas 
Technological College, Lubbock, Texas, delivered 
the main address “The Librarian is an Adult 
Educator.” NMLA also voted to join with the 
Albuquerque Library Association in a_ practical 
move for recruitment—the establishment of a 
scholarship to be awarded annually to a graduate 
of a New Mexico college or university for graduate 
study in an accredited library school. 


Tue Hosprrat Lreraries Drvision has finally 
realized an objective of a good many years stand- 
ing—the publication of “Hospital Libraries, Ob- 
jectives and Standards.” This 19 page booklet 
represents “the thinking, the effort, and the sin- 
cerity of numerous members of the library pro- 
fession.” It is based on an outline drawn up some 
years ago by Perrie Jones, now Librarian of the 
St. Paul Public Library. The pamphlet is avail- 
able upon request from the Librarian, ALA Head- 
quarters Library. These HLD people have 
always stood out in a crowd, but wait until you see 
them in their new shoulder patch. 


A GOOD MANY PEOPLE who are not members of 
the Division of Cataloging and Classification will 
be interested in the meeting of that Division in 
Los Angeles at 8:30 a.m. on June 24. The Divi- 
sion’s Special Advisory Committee, which is work- 
ing in close cooperation with the Lake Placid Club 
Education Foundation, will report on its achieve- 
ments and solicit opinions from the audience con- 
cerning the things they want to see in the 16th 
Edition. Here is your opportunity to express an 
opinion or forever . . . etc., etc., etc. The date 
for Seymour Lubetzky’s report on the historical 
development of entries in descriptive cataloging, 
is now set for Monday, June 22. 


THE COMMITTEE GN ADMINISTRATION of DCC is 
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now engaged in a study of importance to the 
whole profession. This is a study of coordination 
of technical services, coordination between techni- 
cal services and public services, and the policies 
which govern this coordination. Results will be 
made available in a published report. 

THE ASSIGNMENT GIVEN TO Us when this page was 
hung around our neck—you get the reason now for 
the titlke—-was to report on the activities of ALA 
Divisions, Boards and Committees and State Asso- 
ciations. This can surely be stretched to include 
the observation that Edmon Low, member of the 
Adult Education Board, has moved into a new 
library at Oakloma A & M which will be dedicated 
May 9. This library has the most stunning, and 
at the same time pleasing, combination of colors, 
materials and textiles we have ever seen in a li- 
brary. At the same time it seems to be as func- 
tional as the latest GE labor saver. 


THE JUXTAPOSITION of this page in the April 
Bulletin with William Carlson’s article “Crack 
Oddities and Queer Ones” has had us a little 
worried, but to assure us that he has a serious 
side, at least, Mr. Carlson, President, Library 
Education Division, writes that they have estab- 
lished a committee which will take the necessary 
steps to set up the Division as a focal point and 
clearing house for all the activities of the pro- 
fession falling in the field of Library Education. 
This new committee will study the part ALA 
Headquarters is taking in accumulating informa- 
tion dealing with education, the work of the Board 
of Education for Librarianship, the American 
Association of Library Schools, and other agencies 
or committees concerned with work in the library 
education field. 


A RECENT visir to the Young People’s Group of 
the American Heritage Project in Albuquerque, left 
us with the impression that there are two types 
of discussants that the leaders of these groups will 
not have to worry about. The uninhibited humor 
and pithy wisecracks of these young people soon 
puncture any stuffed shirt attitude or cut en any 
long winded dissertation, besides creating fun. 

IN RESPONSE TO THE MANY REQUESTS for showings 
of the NBC-TV program “The Librarian” which was 
televised as a part of their American Inventory 
series in December, we have the following report. 
Because of union agreements, network regulations 
require that all kinescopes be destroyed within 
sixty days. Consequently, this kinescope, which 
was shown at the ALA Midwinter Meeting, is no 
longer available. 
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BACKWARD 
BOOKS? 


FRANK A, LuNDy 
Director, Nebraska University Libraries 


How do you browse through a magazine or 
a book? From the back to the front, no doubt. 
The next time you stop at the newsstand in 
the corner drug store check up on your brows- 
ing habits. The chances are that you will hold 
the m magazine in your right hand and flip the 
pages with your ‘left, looking at the pictures 
and reading some of their captions and noting 
article titles from the back to the front. Books 
are no exceptions. 

Perhaps our books are printed backward. 
We read through a book from left to right and 
across the printed page in the same way be- 
cause we have to. Our books are printed that 
way. But the Semitic languages are written 
from right to left and books in these languages 
are read from right to left. In either case it 
might be noted that both Indo-European and 
Semitic languages are written or printed across 
the page and the casual observer detects that 
as the head follows the eye from right to left 
or from left to right, dissent is clearly ex- 
pressed. The Chinese, in contrast, reads what 
is written or printed from the top down and his 
head nods assent as it follows his eye down the 
page. His is a happier approach to reading. 
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The author critically observes one familiar way of 
reading books backwards. 


By arguing less he must perforce absorb more. 

I have pondered this problem while watch- 
ing several thousand undergraduate students 
help themselves to 150,000 books on open 
shelves. A few timid approaches toward 
modifying our habits in book reading have been 
launched. Ace Books, Incorporated, is pub- 
lishing Double Novel Books, each containing 
two complete novels. These little paper- 
backed books with flashy covers can be read 
from either end. The novels meet in the center 
of the book. Among high-brow publications 
the Museum of Modern Art recently devoted 
one of its Bulletins to the work of Picasso and 
Redon, the pictures and text on Picasso to be 
read from front to back and those on Redon 
up-side-down and from back to front, or vice 
versa. It seems more appropriate somehow 
that George H. Doran should have published 
Mary Roberts Rinehart’s “Isn’t That Just Like a 
Man,” to be read like any ordinary book and 
then, perhaps as an afterthought, to have in- 
cluded Irvin S. Cobb’s “Oh, Well, You Know 
How Women Are!” in the same volume, but 
upside down and to be read from the back to 
the front. 
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Overdue Finds 


Msimangu opened the book, and read to them first from the book. And Kumalo had not known 
that his friend had such a veice. For the voice was of gold, and the voice had love for the words 
it was reading. The voice shook and beat and trembled, not as the voice of an old man shakes 
and beats and trembles, nor as a leaf shakes and beats and trembles, but as a deep bell when it 
is struck. For it was not only a voice of gold, but it was the voice of a man whose heart was 
golden, reading from the book of golden words. And the people were silent, and Kumalo was 
silent, for when are three such things found in one place together? 


COPYRIGHT 1948 CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS p. 278 
Submitted by Mrs. Karl Neal, ex sec. and librarian 
Arkansas Library Commission, Little Rock 


ALAN PATON 
Cry, The Beloved Country 


If lerning decaie, which of wild men maketh civill, of blockish and rash persons wise and godlie 
counsellors, of obstinat rebels obedient and godlie christians; what shall we looke for eke but 
barbarisme and tummult? 


Submitted by: Charles D. Kent, assistant librarian 


Public Library and Art Museum, London, Ontario, Canada Holinshed’s Chronicle (1577) 


A FREE MEMBERSHIP in ALA good for one year will be given for each submitted quotation used in this department. To be valid, 
quotations must be from non-library publications. Subject matter should generally be concerned with libraries, librarians, books, 
and allied subjects. Length should be between 50 and 250 words. Source must be stated in full. 

The staff of the ALA Bulletin will be sole judge in the selection of quotations used. If duplicate quotatiofs are received, priority 
will be given the one bearing the earliest postmark. Quotations cannot be returned nor correspondence answered. 

If a quotation submitted by an ALA member is published, the award of membership will be given to any non-member designated 
by the member. Address quotations to ‘“‘Overdue Finds,’ ALA Bulletin, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, IIl. 


Are You Storing 
Periodicals This Way? 





Here’s how they can be arranged 

at very low cost by using Gaylords: 

Magic-Mend and new Case Binders. 
Description and prices on page 37 of your new No. 


53 Gaylord Catalog. Or write direct. See our dem- 
onstration at the A.L.A. Conference in Los Angeles. 
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@ SYRACUSE, N. Y STOCKTON, CALIF. 
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BOOKS OF IMMEDIATE INTEREST AND LASTING VALUES 


THE BRONTE STORY. By MARGARET LANE. A brilliant study of the Bronté 
family, in which the author adds new material and a modern perspective to Mrs. 
Gaskell’s magnificent life of Charlotte Bronté. $5.00 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce—Ilattle, Brown 


REPORTERS FOR THE UNION. By BERNARD A. WEISBERGER. A robust and 
witty account of our first war-correspondents—a curious group of semi-professional 
adventurers who relayed the news from camp, garrison and battlefield to the big- 
city readers in the North. $4.50 


LETTERS OF SHERWOOD ANDERSON. Edited by HOWARD MUMFORD JONES, 
with WALTER B. RIDEOUT. 401 intimate and revealing letters to the greats in 
many fields, showing the origin of Anderson’s thought and weight of his contribu- 
tion to the intellectual history of the 20th century. With an introduction by the 
editor. June 8. $6.00 


ONE MILLION ISLANDS FOR SALE. By ROBERT FROMAN. A pleasant, picturesque 
guide to the islands of the United States and Canada—how they can be bought or 
rented for weekends, vacations, retirement, to start a new life or simply “to get 
away from it all.” Duell, Sloan & Pearce—Little, Brown. June 8. $3.50 


WOMEN IN THE MODERN WORLD: Their Education and Their Dilemmas. By MIRRA 
KOMAROVSKY. A leading professor of sociology uses case histories, first-hand 
interviews and keen insight to explore the complexities of women’s role in society 
today. June 15. $4.00 


NEW GUINEA AND THE MARIANAS March 1944—August 1944. By SAMUEL 
ELIOT MORISON. The eighth volume of Admiral Morison’s monumental History 
of the United States Naval Operations in World War II covers five of the most 
eventful and decisive months of the war in the Pacific. 23 halftones, charts and maps. 
An Atlantic Monthly Press Book. June 25. $6.00 


FOR MORE THAN BREAD. By CLARENCE E. PICKETT. The man who for 
twenty-two years was Executive Secretary of the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee combines the inspiring story of his life with an informal history of the or- 
ganization whose work in relief and rehabilitation won the Nobel Peace Prize in 
1947. June 29. $5.00 


THE NEGRO IN THE CIVIL WAR. By BENJAMIN QUARLES. The story of the 
vital role played by Negroes in the Civil War—as soldiers and scouts, spies and 
propagandists, nurses and home-front defenders, abolitionists, crusaders and workers 
in the Underground Railroad. Illustrated with 4 pages of photographs. August 10. 
$5.00 


THEY HAVE THEIR EXITS. By AIREY NEAVE, Lt. Col. D3S.O., O.B.E.,. M.C. A 
British war hero writes his own true story of high adventure—his escape from the 
“escape-proof” fortress of Colditz, his work as an espionage agent behind enemy 
lines, and his official dealings with the Nazi war-criminals in their cells at Nurem- 
burg. August 13. $4.00 


See These and Other Important New Books on Display at A.L.A. Booth B 38 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY - BOSTON 
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Conference Notes 


Invitation to Railroad Hour 

New ALA members and others attending 
their first annual convention are invited to join 
the studio audience at the June 22 broadcast 
of the Railroad Hour which is sponsored by the 
Association of American Railroads. This will 
be a special program at which it is planned to 
include a “Salute to Libraries.” The star of 
the program is Gordon MacRae; it will be a 
live broadcast and 75 seats are being reserved 
for ALA members. Tickets will be issued in 
the order that requests are received. Two 
Tanner busses will be ready at the Philhar- 
monic Auditorium at 4 p.m. immediately fol- 
lowing the first general session; there will be a 
charge of $1.00 for the bus fare to and from the 
studio in Hollywood. New members desiring 
to attend this program should write immedi- 
ately to Catherine Greening, Los Angeles 
County Public Library, 322 South Broadway, 
Los Angeles 13, Calif. 


Skip to m' Lou 

Come to the square dance on Thursday, 
June 25, at 8:30 p.m. at the Statler. Bob 
Osgood will be caller and music will be played 
by Jack Barbour and his “California Clippers.” 
There will be dances for beginners as well as 
for old time square dancers. Bring your flat 
heels, full skirts, and western shirts and join 
the fun. 


Newbery-Caldecott Dinner 

The dinner will be held in the Pacific and 
Sierra Ballrooms of the Hotel Statler, Los 
Angeles, Tuesday evening, June 23, 1953, 
honoring Ann Nolan Clark and Lynd Ward. 
Dinner will be at 7:30, with cocktails served 
a la carte in the Terrace Garden from 6:30. 
Price of dinner $7.50, including gratuities. 
Reservations, with accompanying checks or 
money orders, should be sent and made out 
to Mildred Dorsey, Los Angeles Public Li- 
brary, 630 West Fifth Street, Los Angeles 17. 
Guests who desire to sit together should indi- 
cate the fact with reservation requests. The 
tables seat 10. Tickets are to be picked up at 
the Convention, Local Ticket Desk. 


Conference on Intellectual Freedom 

The Second ALA Conference on Intellectual 
Freedom will be held Saturday afternoon and 
evening, Sunday morning and afternoon, June 
20-21, on the campus of Whittier College. 

T here will be accommodations in the college 
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dormitories for 150 women, 90 men (no accom- 
modations for married couples). 

Total cost for dormitory room Saturday night 
plus three meals on campus will be $6.50. For 
those not staying overnight, costs of separate 
meals will be: Saturday dinner, $1.75; Sunday 
breakfast, $1; Sunday noon dinner, $2. 

Total that can be accommodated at the Con- 
ference is 450. The registration fee, $1.00, 
should be sent in advance to Hazel Rea, USC 
Library, Los Angeles 7. Send her also a re- 
quest for reservation if you wish to stay over- 
night in a Whittier dormitory room. 


Personnel Clinic on Supervision 

A personnel clinic sponsored by the Board 
on Personnel Administration is scheduled for 
the Los Angeles Conference. The clinic will 
meet daily from Monday, June 22 through Fri- 
day, June 26 from 8:30 to 9:45 a.m. 

Louis J. Kroeger, well known personnel con- 
sultant, and John Hall Jacobs, chairman of the 
Board, will act as co-leaders of the clinic. The 
theme of the clinic, Supervision—the Key to ~ 
Personnel Administration, will be of specific 
interest to all responsible for personnel admin- 
istration—the administrator, the personnel offi- 
cer and all supervisors. The daily topics for 
discussion are: Degrees and Kinds of Super- 
vision; Human Relations and Supervision; Or- 
ganization, System and Supervision; Communi- 
cation and Supervision; and Selection and 
Training of Supervisors. 

As space is limited, reservations for the clinic 
should be sent immediately to: Hazel B. Tim- 
merman, executive assistant, Board on Person- 
nel Administration, American Library Associa- 
tion, 50 E. Huron Street, Chicago 11, Ill. and 
should be accompanied by a check or money 
order for $3.00, the fee for the clinic. Reserva- 
tions will be accepted in order of their receipt. 


Bookmobile Service Workshop 

The workshop will be held in Los Angeles at 
the 1953 ALA Conference, Monday through 
Friday, June 22-26. 8:30-9-45 a.m. Subject 
will include cost accounting, planning service, 
staff, book collection, and special services. 


N.Y.L.S. Annual Meeting 


The New York State (Albany) Library School 
Association will hold its annual meeting and 
reunion breakfast in Los Angeles Thursday, 
June 25, at 8:15 a.m. in the Statler-Cleveland 
Room. Tickets $2.30 including gratuity, at 
ALA Central Ticket Desk. 
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4500 years of printing and writing 





will roll into 
Los Angeles 


on June 21 in the 







MAGIC CARPET ON WHEELS 


The Grolier Society invites all ALA mem- 
bers and their friends to visit the famous 
Magic Carpet on Wheels... the dramatic 
mobile exhibit that tells all America the 
story of 4500 years of printing and writing. 


Designed to help teachers and librarians 
stimulate greater interest in good books, 
this fascinating exhibit includes speci- 
mens of cuneiform tablets... an original 
leaf from the Gutenberg 36-line Bible .. . 
rare examples of pre-Christian writing 
and dozens more ancient manuscripts, 
books, and bindings . . . a priceless pan- 


orama that carries the visitor through 
more than 4500 years of the art of com- 
munication. 


The Magic Carpet on Wheels will be on 
exhibit just a step from ALA convention 
headquarters: at the Savoy Auto Park, 
directly across from the Grand Avenue 
entrance of the Los Angeles Biltmore. 
Come any time from 2 to 6 P.M. on 
Sunday, June 21, or from 9 A.M. to 12 
noon and 2 to 6 P.M. during the rest of 
the week. A warm welcome... and a 
souvenir booklet ...will be waiting for you! 


PRESENTED AS A PUBLIC SERVICE BY THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC., 
PUBLISHERS OF THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE AND OTHER REFERENCE WORKS, 
AND ITS AFFILIATED PUBLICATION, THE ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA. 
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Information Libraries 
Labor Films 
Library Trends 





April 19-25, 1953 was Indiana Library Week, 
so proclaimed by Governor Craig. What other 
state governors have drawn attention to the re- 
sources and services of libraries? 

Catalogers will be glad to know that the Decimal 
Classification Section of the Subject Cataloging 
Division of the Library of Congress has made 
available the “Annotations on the Concurrent Use 
of the 14th and 15th Editions of the Decimal 
Classification.” These notes have been tested, 
corrected, and improved in daily use by LC. 

What effect is “the communications revolution” 
having on our educational. and cultural founda- 
tions? Flora R. Schreiber has written about this 
very thing in “The Battle Against Print” in The 
Freeman for April 20. 

We have recently compiled a list of dues 
schedules of state library associations. Write us if 
you would like a copy. 

Attractive folders and leaflets on libraries and 
their services have come across our desk recently. 
They have been designed by Erma Graeber, who 
specializes in “library graphics.” Prices available 
from her, P.O. Box 322, Rhinelander, Wisconsin. 

School librarians will surely want to see Plan- 
ning Elementary School Buildings by Engelhardt, 
Engelhardt and Leggett (F. W. Dodge, $12.50). 
Besides having a chapter on “The Library,” which 
is recognized as an outstanding objective in Ameri- 
can education, this book is an excellent example of 
good bookmaking. 

Those with film collections will be interested 
in the lead article in the March-April issue of 
Library Service to Labor on “Labor Films in 
Libraries,” by Sally Parker. And speaking of 
films, have you seen the very swank catalog of 
“Films on Art” put out by the American Federation 
of Arts? 

All public librarians will certainly be interested 
in the April issue of Library Trends, which is 
devoted to “Current Trends in Public Libraries.” 
With Herbert Goldhor as the worthy editor, and 
such notable names as Asheim, Brahm, Ridgway, 
Carnovsky, McFadden, Stone, Howard, Wight, 
Mohrhardt, McColvin, and Petersen as anata 
tors, this is one number you will not want to miss. 

Descriptive cataloging rules for recordings, or 
“phonorecords” as they are called, have been 
formulated by the Library of Congress. The pre- 
liminary edition of these are available from the 
Card Division of the Library. Comments by 
Morsch, Angell and Walter appear in the Music 
Library Association Notes for March. 
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By Helen T. Geer 
Headquarters Librarian 


Instruction in the use of the library is con- 
sidered an essential part of a library program. 
Mrs. Mary Y. Hale has made a are study of 
the courses given in various college and university 
libraries. Her report appears in the April issue 
of Tennessee Librarian. 

It is with modesty that we mention the bibli- 
ography on “Public Library Building Aids,” by the 
Headquarters Librarian in the May issue of The 
Bookmark. Reprints available at the Clearing 
House Booth (R 10-11) at the Los Angeles con- 
ference or from the New York State Library, Book 
Information Section, Albany 1. 

Do you know the difference between an en- 
larged edition, a completely revised edition, a new 
edition, and just a ohne edition? You will after 
you have read the “Terminology Report” issued 
as Part II of the Subscription Books Bulletin for 
April. Compiled by the Subscription Books Com- 
mittee of ALA and the Reference Book Section of 
the American Textbook Publisher Institute, this 
report gives a clear definition of 31 terms used 
in evaluating and describing reference works. 
Available from ALA (1 copy 65 cents, 10 for 
$1.25, up to 5000 for $200). 

A new survey recently published is by Grinton 
I. Will on “The Free Public Library of Ridge- 
field, N.J.” Gretchen Schenk’s study and recom- 
mendations on the functions of the Michigan State 
Library has just been released. 

Since January 26, 1953 the various propaganda 
operations of the U. S. Government have been 
studied and criticized. Among these are the In- 
formation Libraries, whose activities are so well 
described by Henry James, Jr. in “The Role of 
the Information Library in the United States 
International Information Program,” in The Library 
Quarterly for April. In addition, the State Dept. has 
issued a representative bibliography on the Program. 
for April. (Available from the International In- 
formation Center Service.) 

The Evansville Public Library has had an ex- 
tensive in-service training program this winter, 
including discussion of the “great books of public 
librarianship.” Read about the program in the 
March issue of Library Occurrent. 

“Librarian as Criminal”—fancy that! J. L. Weir 
in “The Librarian and the Whodunit” in the 
Spring issue of The Library Review puts up a 
strong case for librarians as heroes or villains in a 
thriller. In fact, he suggests that “it is a proper 
theme for academic investigation, a “corker’ for a 
doctorate thesis”! 
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The ONLY authoritative, completely up-to-date, 
popular-priced desk size encyclopedia — a concise 
version of the great Columbia Encyclopedia. 


Over 1,000 pages * 30,000 articles * 1,100,000 words * Entries for 1,800 
living people * 8,400 historic personages * 12,000 cross references * 3,500 
U. S. places identified and described * Useful detailed illustrations * Charts, 
tables, world maps °* Basic essential information in all fields of knowledge. 


MAXIMUM INFORMATION FOR ITS SIZE: 

No waste words—helpful short-cuts—skillful com- 
binations of headings to avoid repetition without 
sacrificing clarity—intelligent use of easily-recog- 
nized abbreviations. 


CONSTRUCTIVE ILLUSTRATIONS: 

Graphic full-page presentation of many subjects 

that can be explained more quickly in a picture 

than in words: 
Anatomy, mechanical processes, styles of 
architecture, furniture, musical instruments, 
vehicles (land, air, water), birds, insects, plant 
forms, etc., in meticulous line-drawings spe- 
cially prepared for this volume under super- 
vision of the editors. 


TABLES: 

Concise tabular treatment of many related sub- 
jects (National parks, Nobel prize winners, ab- 
breviations, weights and measures, languages of 
the world, etc.) packs much information into 


little space, and in the most convenient form for 
comparison. 


SPECIAL EMPHASIS ON AMERICA: 


Designed for the American reader, this volume is 
directed to his particular interests. Articles re- 
lated to the United States, and likewise to Can- 
ada and South America, are given relatively far 
more space than in other encyclopedias. 


FORMAT: 

Beautifully readable page—easy to handle page 
size 6%” x 10’’"—bulk 2”, compact and solid. Pa- 
per of the same quality as the original Columbia 
Encyclopedia, with good opacity—special atten- 
tion to clear presswork—durable reinforced bind- 
ing—printed endpapers—real gold stamping. 


PRICE: 


The regular at $7.95 ($6.95 pre-pub. ) ; the thumb- 
indexed at $8.95 ($7.95 pre-pub.); the deluxe at 
$12.50 (special binding, thumb-indexed, boxed). 


Coming October 15th 
THE VIKING PRESS, 18 East 48th St., New York 








Sevensma Prize 


The International Library Committee has 
announced the following subject for the com- 
petition of the 4th Sevensma Prize (1955): 
“Structure and organization of a union catalog 
in relation to its utilization.” 

The essay must analyze, for a given period, 
the kind of requests received by one or more 
regional or national union catalogs in relation 
to the character of the libraries included and 
that of the users, e.g., the proportion of new 
and old works, of books and of periodicals, 
and of books and periodicals in the different 
branches of science, etc. The essay can com- 
prise the whole problem or be limited to a 
special aspect, e.g., periodicals. 

The competition is open to any member of 
an association affiliated to the Federation who 
has not yet reached the age of 40 on the date 
of entry (31.12.1954). 

For further information write to the Sec- 
retariat of the International Federation of Li- 
brary Associations, c/o Library of the United 
Nations, Geneva. Entries should be addressed 
not later than 31 December, 1954. 


Speaking of Recruiting 


How many of you reading this saw the 
fascinating little girl making her first visit to 
a branch of the New York Public Library in the 
movie, The Impressionable Years? This film, 
made by Peter Elgar for the State Department 
under the aegis of Frances Clarke Sayers cer- 
tainly gives to the observer a pride in the work 
done to enrich the lives of children by librarians 
working with children everywhere. Recently 
the Division of Libraries for Children and 
Young People and the Children’s Library As- 
sociation each purchased a copy of this film 
which may be borrowed by library schools and 
libraries by writing Helen T. Geer at ALA 
Headquarte rs. It is the hope of the Division 
and the CLA that library schools will take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity and arrange to 
show the film early in the beginning semester. 

With recruiting for children’s librarians con- 
tinuing to be a major problem and of increasing 
importance, the CLA recently sponsored the 
distribution through ALA‘ of a four page leaf- 
let, The Children’s Librarian showing a chil- 
dren’s librarian in all phases of her work. The 
article is a reprint from Camera Magazine for 
last August. Rita Connolly, a photographer 
became so interested in the work of Margaret 
Coughlan, the children’s librarian of Peabody 
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Heights Branch, Enoch Pratt Free Library, that 
she decided to begin her photographic series 
of professions with a children’s librarian “in 
action.” This leaflet is not intended as a sub- 
stitute for CLA’s pamphlet A Future in Their 
Faces which is now in its third printing and 
has sold 20,000 copies, but rather as a supple- 
ment depicting through natural photographs 
child and librarian, the satisfactions and im- 
portance of work in a Children’s Room. Either 
of these pamphlets, which can be purchased 
from the ALA Publishing Department could 
be used most effectively in presenting to pro- 
spective high school and college graduates a 
realization of children’s librarianship as a pro- 
fession, one fully worthy of their consideration 
now and in the future. 

All librarians participating in general branch, 
children’s or work with young people can sup- 
port the recruiting of children’s librarians by 
belonging to the ALA, Division of Libraries for 
Children and Young People (CLA or AYPL), 
for in numbers there is strength. 

Mary Peters, chairman 
Publicity Committee, Children’s 
Library Association 


Bulletin Wins Award 
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MOBILE 
LIBRARIES 


Scientific in Design 
Rugged in Construction 


/ 


\ 
\ 
V Beautiful in Appearance 
\ 


Engineered Exclusively for 
Library Use 


Flexible and Economical—These 
Mobile Libraries cost less than one 
third of most motorized units of com- 
parable capacity. One driver can 
service a number of these units, using 
a panel truck, which enables him to 
transfer books and other equipment 
when desired. 

These Mobile Libraries have been 
accepted and approved by leading 
librarians and are now being used as 
an auxiliary branch, serving public 
schools. 

The interiors have shelves to accommodate from three to four thousand 
volumes and also include a desk and files for the librarians. 

An outside, integral, safety fuel tank is provided for cleanliness and the 
elimination of fire hazards. 


WRITE TODAY FOR TESTIMONIALS; PHOTOGRAPHS, 
DETAILS AND PRICES 


MOBILE-OFFICE, Incorporated 


MOBILE LIBRARY DIVISION 
30 NORTH LASALLE STREET CHICAGO 2, ILL. 





Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


Latest News about 
New Materials and 
Equipment for Libraries 


POUR a 





Exuisits at the Los Angeles conference promise to 
be instructive and enlightening to librarians 
searching for ways to increase service, efficiency, 
save money, or make money. 

CorntTyPER, at Booth B-12, will show you an 
easy way to increase library income and at the 
same time increase your services to patrons. Lu- 
BRARY LIGHTING will be brilliantly dghyel by All- 
Brite of California at Booth R-14. 


LIBRARY FURNITURE and STACK EQUIPMENT dis- 
plays will be found in the Hotel Biltmore Foyer, 
Ballroom, and Renaissance Room. By the way, 
don’t forget to visit all four exhibit rooms—displays 
in each room have something to offer every li- 
brarian. 

The Comsinep Book Exuisit will be found in 
the Galeria Room—check the floor plan in your 
Conference Program for its location. Mr. Mc- 
Laughlin has taken an entire display room to 
exhibit latest publications of virtually every 
publisher in the U.S. 

BooKMOBILEs cannot be gotten into the exhibit 
area but Gerstenslager has taken space R-5 as a 
headquarters for their front-line operations— 
they'll have bookmobiles in a near-by garage. And 
while you’re there you can take advantage of the 
location to see the world from Grolier’s famous 
“Magic Carpet.” 

LiBRARY sUPPLIES? You'll find them displayed 
in every exhibit room. If Gaylord, Demco, 
Marador, Delkote, or BroDart don’t have some- 
thing new to show you, we'll be very surprised. 

Maps AND GLOBES? You'll find any kind of map 
that you may want in Booth R-9. Drop around 
and be pleasantly surprised by the ium 
effects that may be obtained by a map or a ~ 
in the right place. Useful, too, particularly in 
reference rooms. 

We haven’t mentioned Books at all yet. You'll 
find most of the big jobbers well represented in 
every exhibit area. 

Remember that you'll find exhibits in the Foyer, 
Ballroom, Renaissance Room, and the Galeria 
Room—all at the Hotel Biltmore. The exhibits 
form one of the most pleasant facets of the con- 
ference and you'll be amazed by their educational 
value. If you want to ask questions about any 
exhibit, don't think that you’re doing a busy exhibi- 
tor a favor by walking past his booth. Laryngitis 
is an occupational hazard enjoyed by each exhibitor 
and he doesn’t consider his exhibit a success un- 
less he greets the Friday night closing with a croak. 


Vu-Graphics, published by the Charles Beseler 
Co., makers of the Vu-Grapn, offers users of the 
Vu-Graph a working manual without which the 
full potentialities of the projector cannot be 
realized. The manual is for sale for $1. Apply to 
the Charles Beseler Company, 60 Badger Ave., 
Newark 8, N.]J. 

New TRANSCRIBING EQUIPMENT recently placed 
on the market includes two Pentron Industries 
products. “Dictorel,” provides for dictation and 
transcription on one efficient low cost machine 
which has its own built-in loud speaker. It 
is said to have twice 
the fidelity of any 
other machine on the 
market. It can be 
used for conference re- 
porting, telephone re- 


Dictorel 





cording, _inter-office 
communication, and 
mobile dictation. 


Price: $295, including F.E.T. For musical tran- 
scriptions, Pentron Industries recommends their 
new tape-recording machine, with compara- 
ble features, and play-back equipment suitable for 
radio broadcasts which sells for only $179.50. 
Write to Pentron Industries, Inc., 664 N. Michigan 
Blvd., Chicago 11, Illinois. 

RELIEF MODEL Maps are still new enough to be 
a center of attraction in any library. Try mounting 
yours under a side light to let the mountain ranges 
cast a dramatic shadow. Useful, too, for you 
can see the contours at a glance. 47 X 34’, 
lacquered, colored, with wooden frames, they’re 
oe to hang. Order from Denoyer-Geppert, 
5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Illinois. 

Don’t guess when you're planning to REMODEL 
OR BUILD. You can now lay out each room and 
get a visual conception of the completed library 

y using Sjostrom’s “Three-Dimensional Planning.” 
Write to the John E. Sjostrom Co., Library Plan- 
ning Service, 1727 N. Tenth St., Philadelphia 22, 
Pa. 

Beautiful new-style PLASTIC-CERAMIC LETTERS 
for signs and displays have been introduced by 
Hernard Manufacturing Company. The new se- 
ries, which reflect the latest trends in letter de- 
sign, comprise a complete range of styles. Three 
types of letters are available: with steel pins, with 
sanded backs, track letters. The manufacturer 
states that scientific eye studies were the guide in 
choosing styles with highest readability ratings. 
Catalog is available from Hernard Mfg. Co., 923 
Old Nepperhan Ave., Yonkers, N.Y. 
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CAPETOWN (from page 242) 


bibliographical work is done, central catalogs, 
current and retrospective bibliographies had 
been pushed aside, files and typewriters cov- 
ered and the floor had been cleared to dance, 
music and song. 

Life is not easy in Yugoslavia. They all 
work long hours— they do not earn much, it 
is all for the common cause, done in the hope 
to build a better and happier country. But 
when they relax and when the drums and fifes 
call the old dance tunes, the feet start tapping 
the rhythm, and soon they all join hands hum- 
ming the tune, and lost to the beat of the 
music the dancers move faster and faster in an 
ever growing circle. 

These were great days for me, being a some- 
what camera-minded and microfilm-infected li- 
brarian, when I met Dr. Shaw in Washington, 
Eugene Powers in Ann Arbor, Dr. Fussler in 
Chicago and Dr. Tate at M.I.T., and to learn 
from them how photographic reproduction 
techniques and other technical aids to scholarly 
research had advanced in the United States 
and to listen to their suggestions how we in 
South Africa could benefit by these new de- 
velopments.' 

Was it not strange, when we came from 
lunch one day Dr. Tate pointed out to me one 
of the professors of the School of Architecture 
at M.I.T. and I recognized an old friend, I had 
not seen for over 18 years, when we parted in 
London, he to go with the Bauhaus to the 
States and I to try my luck in South Africa, 
eventually to become a librarian. The world 
is sometimes small. 

And there was that evening in the home of 
one of the American Library Association ex- 
ecutives. Together we were frying some 
steaks, mixing some drinks and exchanging 
views on some of the more urgent American 
and South African problems. The discussion 
broke up in the early hours of the morning. 
Some new intercontinental friends met. It is 
not so bad to be a librarian. 


They Dance the Kolo 


The Kolo goes on—on national holidays they 
dance it in the streets of Belgrade, too. There 


1 Some findings.of my tour of study will be published in the 
next number of South African Libraries /Cape Town/; some 


more general observations on photographic documents I could 
make during my journey were published in the September 1952 


number of ‘the Nachrichten fiir Dokumentation, Frankfurt a.M. 


Germany. 
At present I am collecting notes on documentation and biblio- 
of the 


graphical work in Yugoslavia. to be published in one 


documentation journals shortly. 
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is a small stringband, often with instruments 
you have not seen anywhere before, over there 
is a couple of pipers and a drum, and round 
them the old folkdance catches the man in the 
street, the soldier, the officer, even the police- 
man. And to see one of the ensembles of the 
Yugoslav National Ballet is an unforgettable ex- 
perience. Do not miss them on one of their 
next tours of the States. 

A travelling exhibition of Yugoslav folk art 
and costumes has just returned to Belgrade— 
one of the most modern and delightful pieces 
of museum work I have seen in the last few 
years. It is scheduled to tour the States for a 
number of years shortly. 

Technical and scientific documentation is 
somewhat less colorful, but direly necessary in 
a country which strains every ounce of energy 
to rebuild the colossal war damage, to wipe out 
illiteracy, to modernize agriculture and to de- 
velop its rich industrial resources. 

The federal documentation centre in Bel- 
grade and smaller centres in the capitals of 
the other republics have a wide net of cor- 
respondents all over the country. They use 
the technical and scientific knowledge as well 
as the foreign language abilities of their co- 
operators for the benefit of their countrymen. 
They bring out together an abstracts service in 
Serbo-Croatian from the principal foreign scien- 
tific and technical periodicals. Microfilm cam- 
eras and Microfilm readers help to make the 
most of the limited number of periodicals and 
books available in the country. Simultaneously 
special documentation and reference libraries 
are slowly but steadily growing at the various 
centres; information card indexes have been 
started and are to be improved. Some centres 
use 16mm documentary films from all over the 
world to awaken interest in new developments 
abroad. 

To establish closer exchange relations with 
libraries abroad and to bring Yugoslav peri- 
odical publications more to the notice of the 
world, the federal centre has just completed 
a list of such Yugoslav periodicals, likely to be 
of interest to libraries outside Yugoslavia.’ : 

There was that day when I entered the 
UNESCO building in Paris early in 1952, to 
make some preparations for a microfilm exhi- 
bition in Cape Town. I left the building 
slightly dazed after I had been asked, quite 
unprepared, if I had any objection that my 
name be submitted for a technical assistance 


btained from the Director, Federal Centre 
Belgrade, 


2 Free copies can be o 


of Documentation, Admirala Geprata 16, Yugoslavia. 
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appointment in Belgrade. Then it still seemed 
quite unlikely to happen. 

I went to see that great organization, Le 
Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique, 
where the Bulletin Analytique is issued, where 
microfilm cameras reproduce thousands and 
thousands of pages for research workers in 
France and all over the world. I was glad to 
be able to see in London how the British Na- 
tional Bibliography is made, how with a very 
small staff a great number of books are biblio- 
graphed every week; to watch in some Wash- 
ington and other American libraries how 
mechanical aids improve and speed up the dis- 
semination of our ever growing literature. I am 
now happy that with this experience I can con- 
tribute in a small way to the great work the 
United Nations Technical Assistance program 
is carrying out and to assist in this UNESCO 
project where Economics, Science and Culture 
meet. The libraries of Yugoslavia are anxious 
to knit their ties with the outside world more 
closely. May I hope that my message will help 
to further in our field international cooperation 
and mutual cultural understanding. 


Visit the Conference Exhibits 





Where Did I See 
That Book Reviewed? 


How many times have you asked 
yourself that question? There's no 
need to search through back issues 
for a “lost’’ review when you have 


MB NuBook Cards 


To Save You Time 


They give complete buying infor- 
mation and references to reviews 
for all juvenile titles—all ona 3x 5 
card. This service comes to you for 
$15 a year. 


For more information 


Come to Booth B-17, in L.A., 


or write to 


Marie Bergren * MB NuBooks 
Post Office Box 585, Oak Park, Illinois 
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Tell Them You Saw Their 


NEW SPOUT 


where needed 








BIND-ART 


HANDY SQUEEZE BOTTLE 
WITH THE 








Easy to 
apply 


BIND-ART—the wonderful 
Liquid Plastic Adhesive for 
mending library materials— 
is supplied in a_ handy 
squeeze bottle, now made with along spout! 
This new spout makes it easy to apply Bind- 
Art in hard-to-get-at places. Just point, and 
squeeze! Provides a transparent, flexible mend 
for books, pamphlets, pictures, documents, 
etc. Get yours now! 


Prices for BIND-ART LIQUID PLASTIC ADHESIVE 


I bot. 3bot. 6 bot. I2 bot. 48 bot. 
8 oz. ....$1.95 1.85ea. 1.75 ea. 1.60¢ea. 1.50 ea. 
| bot. 4 bot. 8 bot. 12 bot. 


SG .4.3)00eee 5.00 4.90 4.80 
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Yours FREE for the Asking 


COINTYPERS 


(coin operated typewriters ) 


Libraries everywhere 
are increasing at- 
tendance and mak- 
ing a profit by pro- | 
viding COINTYPERS 


for their patrons. 


They cost you nothing 
—you receive 20% of 
the gross income. We 
keep the machines fully 
insured and service them 
at our own expense. 
There is no cost or obligation of any kind to 
you whatever. 





For full information write 


GRAMONT CORPORATION 
2756 Rowena Ave. 
Los Angeles 39, Calif. 


Visit BOOTH B-12 at the 
ALA Conference, Los Angeles 














IF you 


ARE A LIBRARIAN 
WORKING 


WITH GROUPS 
«rleadership 


is A MUST! 


Progressive librarians who take pride in providing 
services for adult groups will find ADULT LEADERSHIP 
the answer to a long-standing need. It is a training 
guide-to-action, with informative articles, charts, 
checklists and a leadership “Tool Kit” to help con- 
duct more successful group activity. 

ALA has made special arrangements for members 
to receive this monthly publication of the Adult 
Education Association for only $2 a year under the 
new group subscriptioa plan. 


SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION “<3. ll] 


Pmt ttt rrr strstr css sscce-- 2 
1 Please enter my subscription to ADULT LEADERSHIP 1 
y at the ALA group rate ot $2 (2 of reg. $4 rate. 1 
i Deadline Nov. 30. Enter as many as you want.) 4 
. 1 
: Name i 
aan cement lnenastalietiaageinaiamiiatai : 
Dae 4 
C—O ———— ' 
! MAIL." order, plus $2 for each subscription to : 
! ADULT LEADERSHIP, C/O THE ALA BULLETIN, 50 E. i 
! Huron St., Chicago 11. Orders must be processed by 1 
e ALA to qualify pl $2 rate! J 


Don’t Let Library 


Circulations 
Cut your Books into 


MINCEMEAT 
BUY 


‘‘BOUND TO STAY BOUND’’ 


“PUSS IN BOOTS” Welcomes you to Booth No. R31 
ALA Conference ---Los Angeles 


NEW METHOD BOOK BINDERY, Inc. 
JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 
Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 








GRAHAM (from page 247) 
that cannot be done with books alone. 

Take, for example, Skip’s method of intro- 
ducing non-musical Louisvillians to music. In 
the average mid-western city of a half a mil- 
lion only the select few who have enjoyed 
formal training in music can make effective 
use of a collection of scores, the traditional 
stock of the music collection. Skip Graham 
has no intention of restricting music library 
service to this group or even to the somewhat 
wider audience of record borrowers. He has 
arranged for actual demonstrations by mem- 
bers of the Louisville Orchestra of various musi- 
cal instruments, showing their origin, develop- 
ment, and réle in the symphonic whole. A 
short concert by the group completes each) 
lecture-recital. 

The “Film Forum” and the “Disc Theater” 
are particularly noteworthy examples of Skip’s 
flair for the dramatic. Now in its fifth season, 
the Film Forum meets regularly to view and 
discuss films.on the arts, crafts, professions, 
sciences, and social issues. In each instance 
a local expert leads the discussion. The “Disc 
Theater” is a similar affair, except that these 
are theatrical productions on records.  First- 
nighter Graham is always careful to adorn the 
lobby with original play-bills and cast pictures 
to lend the illusion of the Great White Way 
transported to the shores of Beargrass Creek. 

In all modesty Skip will emphasize that the 
Great Books program is not a Louisville in- 
novation, although it is now in its fifth season 
in the Falls City. A Louisville idea that rivals 
the Great Books in potential importance are 
the Neighborhood Colleges. The two-sentence 
history in the University of Louisville catalog 
tells a brief but eloquent story: 


In recognition of the importance of providing 
mature men and women with an opportunity to 
acquire a better understanding of the physical and 
social worlds together with their inter-relations, 
the University of Louisville and the Louisville Free 
Public Library in September, 1947 established a 
Neighborhood College in the Highland Branch 
Public Library. In library classrooms, equipped 
with modern teaching aids and study materials, 
courses in English, history, literature, music ap- 
preciation, natural science and social science were 
taught by the faculty of the University of Louis- 
ville. 


In each succeeding semester additional 
neighborhood colleges have been established, 
and the neighborhood college idea has caught 
on as a device to provide new methods and 
procedures to meet the changing educational 
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needs of Louisville. Today, through the joint 
efforts of Skip Graham and the University of 
Louisville many adult members of the Louis- 
ville community have “an unusual i tet 
to participate at their nearest branch library 
in an educational program which is specifically 
planned to develop intellectual sey as 
individuals, and to assist them in becoming 
more responsible members of society.” 

The professional “old-timers” particularly 
numerous in the states south of the Ohio, in- 
evitably shake their heads at many of Skip’s 
progressive ideas. Like every forward-looking 
leader, Skip is the first to admit that some of 
his projects have not met with the success he 
originally envisioned. Far more important than 
professional scoffers, however, are the men 
responsible for Louisville’s government. Their 
confidence in Skip is typified by such regularly 
occurring announcements as one last January 
according to which Charlie Farnsley had 
wangled $60,000 for the improvement and 
expansion of the LFPL audio-visual program 
as casually as a bureaucrat inks his mimeo- 
graphing machine. 

With accomplishments of this magnitude 
under his belt, it would seem that Skip 
Graham’s professional life would call for a 
thirty-six hour day; but American librarians 
need not be told of his remarkable career as a 
leader in city, state, regional, and national 
library associations. He has been successively 
president of the Louisville Library Club, the 
Kentucky Library Association, the Southeastern 
Library Association, and the American Library 
Association. During his presidency of the 
SELA that association distinguished itself by 
a complete reorganization which identified it 
as the most aggressive and progressive of all 
regional library associations, the only one with 
a regular fixed headquarters secretariat. In 
every instance when Skip has presided he has 
captivated his group with his ease of manner, 
his ready wit, and his sense of appropriate 
action. 

Although he comes from a border state 
where yankee smartness is tempered with 
southern charm, it is actually his own person- 
ality which wins him such a title as “Honorary 
Californian” from a _ bookish alchemist and 
captures the friendship of New Englanders as 
well as Texans. Despite a broad acquaintance 
with some of America’s best known practical 
jokers, Skip has never been caught off guard, 

Skip’s sense of professional responsibility is 
paralleled only by his community activities. 
He is a member of Louisville’s famous Filson 
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Club, the Arts Club, the Quindecim Club, and 
the Rotary Club. On a national level he hob- 
nobs with railroad presidents and bank execu- 
tives in the Newcomen Society of England in 
America. No movement for the betterment of 
Louisville or Kentucky in general is well organ- 
ized without the name of Graham among the 
sponsors on the letterhead, and his support 
is solicited just as eagerly for any national ac- 
tivity which relates to popular culture. 

Skip Graham’s assets are many: a good 
mind, a warm sense of friendship, a jovial per- 
sonality, a thorough knowledge of librarianship, 
and a brilliant career as a professional leader. 
But his most enviable asset of all is charming 
and gracious Esther Graham, who has set a 
standard for first ladies of the American Li- 
brary Association that will be difficult to equal. 
And at the risk of being charged with pre- 

varication, this writer will reveal that ever- 


youthful Skip and Esther have an equally 
charming daughter, Lynn, who will be a fresh- 
man at the University of Kentucky next fall. 





Make plans now to attend the ALA 
Conference in Los Angeles June 
21-27, 1953. 
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CONFESSIONS (from page 250) 

the quality of films produced by Hollywood 
(which deteriorated after the book and has 
been improving only in the past two years), 
and time—that is, the time I can find for con- 
tinuing this exhausting labor. Whether or not 
I publish any more “Best Film Play” collec- 
tions, however, my objective has been attained. 
The books called attention to a new dramatic 
form and to the importance and dignity of the 
conscientious and properly employed screen- 
writer. 

I shall refrain from describing my other ven- 
tures as an anthologist in connection with two 
books ordered by the Book League of America 
and Our Heritage of World Literature, a bulky 
textbook prepared with Professor Stith Thomp- 
son of Indiana University for university 
courses. The story is always the same. A 
need was recognized by publishers and my- 
self, and we tried to meet that need. Frus- 
trations were encountered, for it was often 
impossible to acquire the permission to reprint 
certain works. Thus, I was unable to include 
The Skin of Our Teeth in one of the play 
anthologies and The Informer in the first 
film collection. (Subsequently, I edited this 
screenplay and wrote an introduction to it 
in one of the issues of Theatre Arts Monthly.) 
Sometimes, too, I was forced to compromise 
with the publisher and exclude or include 
a selection against my wishes. On the whole, 
however, the results were considered accept- 
able by the best judges in the field. The 
anthologies have had their uses. They have 
made it possible for readers to acquire many 
plays at a small fraction of the price they 
would have had to pay for individual volumes 
of plays: and in the case of the film plays, 
students and the general public could not have 
seen them at all for any amount of money. If 
they had been able to see the scripts I dug out 
of Hollywood’s files, moreover, they would 
have been able to derive very little satisfaction 
from the crude form in which most scenarios 
are mimeographed at the motion picture studios 
for the alee use of their personnel. 
Finally, the collections have onaite perspec- 
tives in the fields of drama, film, and compara- 
tive literature that individual volumes of the 
selections could not provide except in so far as 
an introduction by the author or by an editor 
referred to other works. And such references 
are by no means as convincing or illuminating 
as the procedure of giving the reader the actual 
basis for making relationships and comparisons 
by supplying the texts in a compilation. 
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Above all, however, I learned early to set 
myself a standard from which I don't intend 
to deviate. Any anthology, in my opinion, 
should never be a mere miscellany. It should 
have organic unity and should serve a well- 
defined and intelligently limited purpose. It 
should enable the reader to make enlightening 
connections and comparisons. It should pro- 
vide him with the works that best represent the 
field and the period, although the compiler and 
editor should never completely eliminate any- 
thing excellent but unrepresentative; for the 
excellent but unrepresentative work may poipt 
in directions that will be followed by others 
later on. 

A good anthologist should be a path-finder. 
He should discern possibilities in the field that 
have yet to be exploited fully, as well as trace 
a clear road through the jungle of numerous 
works favored in a given field and period. He 
should not make a fetish of his idiosyncrasies, 
but, at the same time, he should not be a 
sedulous Yea-sayer to popular taste. He should 
follow intelligently, but he should also lead. 
He may discover to his gratification later on 
that not only was he right in his judgment, 
but that he is receiving unexpected support. 
Less than a year after I included Tennessee 
Williams’ Broadway failure Summer and Smoke 
in a “best play” collection, the play became a 
notable success when revived by an off-Broad- 
way theatre. 

The anthologist should be both an editor 
and a critic rather than a mere compiler if he 
has any conscience about his work and any 
regard for his reputation. He should not only 
select the material but prepare it in the best 
possible form, and he should annotate the text 
whenever it has obscure allusions. Nor should 
he write a perfunctory little preface and call 
himself a man of letters ever after. On the 
contrary, he should seize the opportunity to 
have his say. And an anthology is a wonder- 
ful opportunity for making himself heard. If 
I had written my various introductory essays 
in the form of books of literary history and 
criticism, I would have reached a mere fraction 
of the many people who have become familiar 
with my literary and dramatic criticism in my 
anthologies. Moreover, now they can really 
know what I am talking about, because the text 
on which I have made some comment is right 
there beside the commentary. 

An anthology, to conclude, should be a use- 
ful work for the public and a creative one for 
the anthologist. If it is a creative job, it will 
be satisfactory to both the editor and his read- 
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ers. How far it will be creative, depends, of 
course, on the editor. Ideally, he should be 
something other than a jackdaw with an oc- 
cupational mania for collecting stuff. He 
should be well informed, have taste, and 
possess discretion. He should have something 
to communicate in his own right instead of 
living on the fruits of other people’s imagina- 
tion and labor. He need not be a genius, but 
neither does he need to be a hack and parasite. 
His creativeness, if he has any, will manifest 
itself through his taste and critical judgment, 
his sense of organization, his capacity for mak- 
ing intelligent and revealing relationships be- 
tween the data in his compilation, and in—let 
us hope—his own style of writing. Ideally, in- 
deed, his introductions should be completely 
rounded essays that are themselves good litera- 
ture. And if he can write such essays he 
should not cheat the public or himself by re- 
fraining from writing them because his intro- 
ductions may be inconspicuously squeezed in 
between the writings of other men. 

If anthologizing is, in his view, not a dig- 
nified profession, it is up to him to dignify it. 
If the act of compilation is not by itself crea- 
tive, it is up to him to make it ‘creative. A 
man does not cease being a writer when he 
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becomes an anthologist unless he chooses not 
to write. Nor should any writer feel that he is 
above the lowly profession of compiling anthol- 
ogy. If he has a good literary conscience and 
obeys its dictates, the lowly anthologist shall 
be exalted. They also serve who only stand 
and anthologize—provide -d they really stand on 
their own feet as writers and thinkers instead 
of trying to worm their way into the kingdom 
of letters by getting themselves a credit line 
on the front page of an anthology. As in every 
other human endeavor, there are distinctions 
to be drawn between responsible and_irre- 
sponsible, hard-won and stolen, eminence. 
Ultimately, a mere compiler fools no one, 
neither the librarian nor the intelligent reader. 


PROMOTION PIPS 


Table exhibits and posters, suitable for li- 
brary public service display, as well as films 
and filmstrips, are avail: ible on loan, together 
with supplies of leaflets available for public 
distribution at no charge. Write to the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, 120 Broad- 
way, New York City 5, stating the kinds and 
amounts of material needed. 
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POPULI (from page 256) 


[we hope that you will not be too shocked at 
the idea of including women in the cast] wore 
modern evening clothes, and masks were de- 
signed and made by a famous Cleveland artist, 
Fern Georgi. 

“Everyone associated with the production volun- 
teered his leisure time and effort for a period of 
three months. These were all citizens of the town 
of Cleveland, and represented many races, re- 
ligions, ages, occupations and social backgrounds. 

“There were three performances, we charged no 
admission [following your example] and the re- 
sponse of both the general public and professional 
colleagues in theatre, education and the press, was 
even more enthusiastic than it had been with our 
first attempt, Aristophanes’ The Clouds. Perhaps 
you have heard of the latter play.” 


ARISTOPHANES 
(Groans loudly) 


How ignorant can you get? 


AESCHYLUS 
(Goes on reading) 


“Your play attracted audiences of over 600, 
while The Clouds drew some 400 people. Frankly, 
this surprised us, (Aristophanes smiles) for the 
prognosticators had assured us that adults were 
no longer interested in great tragedy in 1953.” 


ARISTOPHANES 
(Shakes hands with Aeschylus) 


Comedy or tragedy, you can’t keep a good man 
down! (They exit arm in arm. The music con- 
tinues for a moment and then Socrates, carrying 
his flute, comes out from behind the large rock and 
climbs to the top, barefoot as usual.) 


SOCRATES 


Thank goodness those two wind-bags have gone. 
But I'll have to admit they did manage to write 
some good plays. (He pipes a cheerful tune and 
far away we still hear the howling of Cerberus.) 

A slow curtain. 
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Salary Statistics 

Available from the Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary, Baltimore, Maryland, at $1.15 each: 
Salary Statistics of Large Public Libraries, a 
chart 17 x 19 inches including 1953 salary 
and 1952 « operational statistics for twenty-four 
large public libraries. Address Publications. 


Driving to Los Angeles? 

If -you are planning to drive to Los Angeles, 
you will be interested in Camp Grounds Un- 
limited, a camp ground guide listing locations, 

camping and recreational facilities for the 2000 
camp grounds (most of them free) in the United 
States and Canada, including the Alaska High- 
way Trip. The price is $1 _— Write 
to Box 415-R, Blue Rapids, Kansas. 


International Census 

The Modern Language Association is spon- 
soring an international census of the letters and 
other manuscripts of some 2000 significant 
American authors. At present the committee is 
actively surveying the manuscript holdings of 
libraries in the South and Southwest. The 
work has so far been financed by the Humani- 
ties Research Fund of the California Institute 
of Technology and by the Research Institute of 
the University of Texas. Arrangements have 
also been made to take a census of the holdings 
of the libraries of several hundred American 
private collectors, subsidized by a grant from 
the National Society of Autograph ¢ Collectors. 
Surveys of libraries in the remaining American 
geogr raphic regions and of private ‘and public 
libraries abroad will also be made. The census 
is being undertaken by the M.L.A. American 
Literature group, under the direction of a 
Special Committee on Manuscript Holdings, of 
which Professor Henry Dan Piper of the Cali- 
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fornia Institute of Technology is acting chair- 
man. 


Subject Heading Code in Preparation 


David J. Haykin, whose Subject Headings 
a Practical Guide was published early in 1952, 
has begun the preparation of a code of rules 
governing the assignment of subject headings. 
The code is to consist of two parts, the first 
devoted to rules of general application, the 
second to specific groups and types of head- 
ings and to headings in various subject fields. 
He is planning to complete the code in about 
a year, and invites questions, problems and 
suggestions which would make the book more 
complete. (Please address him The Li- 
brary of Congress, Washington 25, D.C.) 


CLA Membership 


ALA members who are interested in keep- 
ing in touch with library activities in Canada 
may be glad to know that the Canadian Li- 
brary Association offers to them an associate 
me mbership for $3.00 per year. This corre- 
sponds somewhat to the special $3.00 rate 
offered by ALA this year for Canadian li- 
brarians. It includes a subscription to the 
Bulletin and other privileges of membership. 
Dues may be sent to the Canadian Library 
Association, 46 Elgin Street, Ottawa, Canada. 


Facts from HQ 


There are 100 categories of regular ALA 
dues! Eleven of these are personal and 


89 institutional. 
Mrs. Margaret Blankley, supervisor 
Membership Records Dept. 
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Positions Wanted 


WOMAN, B.S. in L.S. Illinois, whose experience 
includes six years as woman's college librarian, 
wants librarianship of college, university or teach- 
ers college in Illinois, Indiana or adjacent states. 
Available Aug. 1. B 519. 

EXPERT cataloger, B.S. in L.S. Illinois. Ex- 
perience in reference, college, university and 
technical school libraries, wants position as head 
cataloger in college or university within 150 miles 
of Chicago or Indianapolis. ‘Available July 1. 
B 520. 

SCHOOL librarian, B.S. in Ed., desires position 
in college or high school library. Ten years’ ex- 
perience in junior and senior high school libraries. 
B 545. 

WOMAN, B.S. in Ed., B.S. in L.S. with 8 
years’ ve rience in Extension Work; 4 years as 
County Librarian desires position as State Field 
Worker or other extension work. B 546. 

WOMAN, 45, A.B., M.S. in L.S., twenty-three 
years experience in public libraries, desires posi- 
tion as head librarian of a Midwest public library, 
or public library adult education work anywhere. 
Present salary $4860. B 547. 

WOMAN B5., B.S. in L.S. with three years 
general experience in High School library work, 
desires summer position in College or Public Li- 


brary. Available June 1. B 548. 
JUNE candidate Master Library Science; has 
Ph.D., History and Political Science; reads _ six 


languages; five years typography and printing ex- 
perience; ten years public and private practice of 
law; single man; go anywhere. B 549. 

MAN. M.A. L.S. Experience as_ reference 
librarian. Desires position in medium-sized pub- 
lic library in Mid-west. B 550. 

WOMAN, M.A.L.S.M.A. in special field, ex- 
perience in general library work and acquisitions, 
college and university libraries, desires position in 
acquisitions, or as ‘special librarian. Available 
September 1. B 552. 


Positions Open 
ASSISTANT Librarian and Extension Librarian. 


Two new positions open. Branch library, Book- 
mobile and general administrative type work. 
Beginning salary $3200, regular increases. Vaca- 


Five day 
jobs for 


tion, sick leave, social security benefits. 
week and 40 hours. Good beginning 
library school graduates. B 510. 

IT’S grand to work in Wisconsin—and it pays 


Notices by ALA personal or institutional members will be inserted for a charge of 50¢ a line; 


institutions will be 75¢ per line; minimum $2.25. P 


advertise to fill staff positions. Deadline: 


sent from the Bulletin office. 
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ersonal members may 


first of month preceding publication. 


well, too! New positions open up all the time. 
Put your name on the placement list of the Wis- 
consin Library Association Committee on Profes- 
sional and Personnel Problems by writing Box B 
Siz. 

CHILDREN’S librarian, start immediately. 37 
hour week, near New York. In charge of Young 
People’s Library building. Apply Helen Wheeler, 
Hicksville Public Library, Hickevi rille, N.Y. 

ONE General assistant and one cataloger wanted 
by university library in the Pacific Northwest. 

Good beginning salaries, excellent working condi- 
tions, chance for advancement, congenial atmos- 
phere, progressive staff. B 528. 

BOOKMOBILE Librarian to serve both chil- 
dren and adults in new County project. Salary 
open. For details write to County Librarian, 
Tulare County Library, Visalia, California. 

REFERENCE Librarian, County Library Sys- 
tem, in Central California. Salary open. For 
further information write to County Librarian, 
Tulare County Library, Visalia, California. 

CATALOGER-training and _ experience _ re- 
quired; salary schedule, 39 hour, 5 day week, four 
week vacation, retirement plan, sick leave. Apply 
Librarian, Free Public Library, Appleton, Wis. 

PIED PIPER wanted! Fast growing suburban 
library needs enthusiastic children’s librarian with 
L.S. degree. 5 day, 37 hour week, vacation, 
sick leave and retirement plan. Salary range 
$3400—$4000. West Orange Public Library, West 
Orange, N.]J. 

ASSISTANT Librarian for midwestern state 
teachers college. Must have M.S. in L.S. degree 
and either teaching or school library experience. 
Position open September 1, 1953. Faculty rating 
and salary. Retirement plan, sick leave, and _ 
vacation. Write to Neal S. Gomon, President, 
Nebraska State Teachers College, Peru. 

REFERENCE Librarian, in charge of adult 
Services in Library 45 minutes from New York 
City, 5 day week, professional vacation 4 weeks, 
sick leave, N.Y. State Retirement plan. B 538. 

WANTED: Readers advisor and a reference 
librarian for a growing city. Salaries depend on 
qualifications and experience. Parmly Billings 
Memorial Library, Billings, Montana. 

TWO openings August Ist, for Children’s Li- 
brarian and General Assistant in beautiful suburb 
of Chicago. Library science degree required. 
Experience not necessary. Salary in neighborhood 
of $3800. B 540. 

HEAD Cataloger for midwest city of 69,000 
pop. 3 agencies. Book budget $15,000. One 
assistant. 2 part time workers provided. 40 hour, 
5 day week. 4 weeks vacation. Sick leave and 
retirement. Salary $3859. Experience necessary 
B 541. 


minimum $1.50. Rates for nonmember 


advertise for positions for themselves; institutions may 


Payments should not be made until statement is 
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HEAD Librarian, Queen Anne’s County Li- 
brary on the eastern shore of Maryland. Oppor- 


tunity for varied ao professional growth 
and initiative. Population 14,579; library budget 
$10,000; 1 bookmobile; 2 small branches. State 


retirement, vacation, sick leave. Library degree 
required. Salary $3400—$3800. Apply Director, 
Maryland Division of Library Extension, 400 
Cathedral St., Baltimore 1, Maryland. 

SUMMER work? Need two catalogers for 8 
weeks (June 15—August 7) to help catch up on 
backlog. Liberal arts library of 85,000 volumes. 
Dewey classification. Salary open. Write for 
particulars. Augustana College Library, Rock 
Island, Illinois. 

UNMARRIED male librarian for library of 
30,000 volumes in boys’ boarding school. Write 
Henry C. Kittredge, St. Paul’s School, Conrad, 
N.H. 

HONOLULU needs a Bookmobile Librarian. 
Modern book truck serves 25 rural schools. Drives, 
clerk supplied. Salary $3395-4015. Under civil 
service, vacation, sick leave. Library school gradu- 
ates with two years of children’s work required. 
Service to many racial groups in interesting planta- 
tion communities—you may live at Waikiki Beach. 
Apply: Librarian, Library of Hawaii, Honolulu 
13, Hawaii. 

FOUR attractive openings in historic Norfolk, 
Viriginia. Children’s Assistant and Circulation 
Assistant, Main Library; General Assistant, largest 
branch; Librarian for Negro branch. Salary range 
$3108-$3720. Thirty-six and one-half hour, five 
day week. Vacation, sick leave, retirement plan. 
No written examination. Apply Office of Civil 
Service Commission, Room 310, City Hall Building, 
Norfolk, Virginia. 

PERSONNEL office, Milwaukee Public Library, 
beginning salary $5910 advancing to $6535. Uni- 
versity graduates with degree in library science or 
public adminstration and experience in personnel 
and training work wanted. Write City Service 
Commission, City Hall, Milwaukee, Wis., for 
information. 

TWO positions: Assistants, Music Room and 
Technical Department. Grade I. Salary range, 
$272 to $336, depending upon experience. One 
month summer vacation, sick leave, social security, 
and pension plan. 37% hour, five day oud 
Apply: Library Association, Portland, Oregon. 

HEAD, Circulation Department in West Vir- 
ginia’s largest public library, open June 1. LS. 
graduation, experience, and obvious ability to 
handle the job are required. Departmental staff 
6% people. Initial salary $3744-$4824, depending 
upon experience. Retirement, paid 3 weeks va- 
cation, 40 hour, 5 day week, sick leave. Write 
Librarian, Kanawha County Public Library, Lee 
and Hale Streets, Charleston, West Virginia. 

EXPERIENCED extension head for supervising 
work and collections of bookmobile; county school 
libraries; and 3 hospital collections. $4000 and 
up. Warder Public Library, Springfield, Ohio. 

WOMAN librarian for psychiatric hospital. 
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Work with patients in active treatment program. 
New position. Opportunity to develop patients’ li- 


brary. Well established medical library available. 
Starting salary $3100, with liberal increases as li- 
brary program develops. Apply: Personnel Direc- 
tor, The Menninger Foundation, Topeka, Kansas. 

WOULD you like a position as a general assist- 
ant in an a we system that would 
give you a variety of professional duties including 
reference, circulation, cataloging, and branch 
work? Excellent opportunity to gain all-around 
experience. 37 hr. week, 5 day week. N.Y. State 
Retirement. Fifth year degree required. 26 days 
vacation. No experience required. Beginning 
salary $3600. Start July Ist, or August Ist. 
Apply to Gilmore C. Aarestad, head librarian, Great 
Neck, New York. 

ENTHUSIASTIC Children’s Librarian to direct 
busy department in modern library. Congenial 
associates, friendly city in Berkshire Hills, 3% 
hours from New York, Boston. L.S. degree, $3200, 
month vacation, 5 day week, customary benefits. 
Write Robert G. Newman, librarian, Berkshire 
Athenaeum, Pittsfield, Mass. 

WANTED: A friendly, alert, progressive Chil- 
dren’s librarian by the Parmly Billings Memorial 
Library, Billings, Montana. Month vacation, re- 
tirement. 

HEAD, Catalog Division in ideally located mid- 
western university library. Good knowledge of 
languages required; experience in a university li- 
brary preferred. Must be forward looking and 
acquainted with latest developments in cataloging. 
Social Securtiy, Blue Cross, group insurance, and 
TIAA. Salary $4400. Opportunity for interview 
at Los Angeles Conference. Apply now. B 551. 

CALIFORNIA County Library System has two 
openings for graduates from accredited library 
schools. These are particularly attractive oppor- 
tunities for persons interested in working with 
young people or children. One Senior Librarian 
requiring 2 years of professional library expe- 
rience, salary range $288 to $360 a month; one 
Junior Librarian, no experience, salary range $258 
to $322 a month. Work week 5 days, 40 hours; 
15 working days vacation; one day a month sick 
leave; retirement plan; group insurance; civil serv- 
ice status granted on credentials. Fresno County, 
located in Center of state, affords splendid cul- 
tural and recreational advantages and good living 
conditions. Apply to Fresno County Civil Service 
Commission, Court House Annex, Fresno 21, Cal. 

LIBRARIANS for work in large progressive 
county library system in Southern California— 
Childrens, Branches, Reference, and Catalog. 
Accredited library school degree but no experience 
required, Salary $259-$319 (five step plan). In- 
crease proposed for next fiscal year. 40 hours a 
week. No Saturday or night work. Two weeks’ 
vacation plus holidays. Excellent retirement plan, 
adequate sick leave, low cost health and life in- 
surance available. Apply to Los Angeles County 
Civil Service Commission, 501 N. Main Street, 
Los Angeles 12, California. 
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Another LB Example of 


“SO MUCH FOR SO LITTLE MORE” 





Free standing unit type Library Bureau stee! book stacks with closed ends and closed 
bases, in the Ellet Branch of the Akron, Ohio, Public Library. 


Thirty years from now the above photo- 
graph could be taken again with the same 
results — a picture of trim, firmly aligned, 


free standing book stacks. 


Reason: the Ellet branch of the Akron, 
Ohio, Public Library didn’t buy “price 
merchandise” when they installed new 
stacks — they invested in quality equip- 
ment by specifying Library Bureau “Type 
52”’ steel stacks — built to meet high 


standards of design and construction. 


Here’s What L.B. 
High Standards Give You 


® New, actual unit stack. Sections can be 
added to or taken away from any part of 


a range without disturbing books 
® Stack uprights 20% stronger on the 
major axis 


® Leveling clips attached to base brackets 
permit adjustment to conform to irregular- 


ities of level, overcoming transverse sway 


@ Rubber pad (Isomode) on bottom of 
stack upright to prevent skidding and to 


protect floor 


@ Shelving which can be changed from 8” 
to 10” depth (and back again whenever 


necessary ) 


@ More book space due to improved 
bracket design which also prevents “knif- 
ing’ when books are placed on shelves 


An Investment That Protects Itself 


Choose Library Bureau book stacks and 
you'll have an investment that will pay 
steady dividends long after the original 
price has been forgotten. They give you 
so much for so little more. 
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Wings for young readers 


It is one thing to provide accurate facts on the 
fast-moving world of science (and World Book’s 
continuous revision by eminent scientists does 
that outstandingly well). It is another to make 
that scientific data come alive for young readers. 
World Book presents its material in a fascinat- 
ing, colorful way which interests and instructs. 
Outstanding illustrations supplement and en- 
hance the meaning of the text. More than 18,500 
are included in the 1953 edition. 


Top scientists and educators have spearheaded 
the planning and writing of World Book’s sci- 
ence articles. Planned as units which. conform 
to school curricula, they are interrelated with 
the whole field of learning by means of the com- 
prehensive Reading and Study Guide volume. 
More than 700 articles on medicine, more than 
100 on astronomy and more than 90 on aviation 
(to pick a few examples at random) are readily 
available within World Book’s covers. 


Young readers or old—every age group among 

your patrons will find World Book helpful and 

inspiring. Its accuracy is one of the many rea- 

sons why World Book continues as first choice 
b| 3s 
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Wor Id Book Encyclopedia 


]st Choice of America’s libraries and schools! 


Also publishers of Childcraft— America’s famous child development plan 
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